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Mr. O. M. GREFN !: When the British first went to Shanghai 
in 1843, there was nothing of what we now see except the native 
city, not very big and not particularly important. Shortly 
afterwards a tract of barren land was allotted northwards of the 
city, on which foreigners were allowed to buy land and build their 
own houses and manage their own affairs. It was a purely 
voluntary arrangement. The Chinese officials were undoubtedly 
pleased to be rid of the direct charge of the foreigners and no 
Chinese who owned land in that particular tract was obliged to 
sell it. 

Such were the germs of the biggest city in Asia to-day, one 
of the richest towns in the world, and the sixth port in the world, 
with a population in all districts of over three million people and 
such amenities of life and management of municipal affairs as are 
certainly not to be surpassed in any Western city. 

Properly speaking there is a series of cities, so closely inter- 
woven that the boundaries are indistinguishable by a stranger. 
1 Late Editor of the North China Daily News. 
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There were originally three concessions, French, British, and 
American; but in 1863, by which time the place was growing, 
the American and British concessions were amalgamated into the 
International Settlement, while the French decided to keep their 
own concession. The foreign area occupies a space in the centre 
of the whole Shanghai district, about seventeen square miles, 
with north and south the vast Chinese districts To the south 
is the old city and to the north Chapei, where the fighting has 
been taking place. In the International Settlement there are 
a million Chinese and fifty thousand foreigners. Fourteen 
Powers have treaties with China. They are responsible for the 
protection of the city of Shanghai and have equal say in what 
should be its destiny. Shanghai does not belong to them and 
they do not govern it in any sense. 

The government of Shanghai is in the hands of the Municipal 
Council, composed of five British, five Chinese, two Americans, 
and two Japanese, who are responsible only to the ratepayers. 
The Powers, through the diplomatic body, can advise the Council 
to do things, and of course the Council would not refuse such 
advice, but they cannot be compelled to take it. In fact, there 
has been a very large extension of the powers originally granted 
to the Council in 1854, namely, the right to levy taxes and to 
maintain police. The growth of its powers, I should like to 
emphasise, is not a matter of sinister design but the natural 
development of a healthy young community, growing and vital, 
which was continually obliged to take measures to protect itself, 
during the decay of the Manchu dynasty in the nineteenth century 
and among the many disturbances which have occurred since the 
Manchu dynasty fell. 

However the Council might be criticised, I think that it is 
said by all impartial people to have discharged its duty remarkably 
well. It has held the balance well between the diverse interests ; 
service on it is sought by all the best and most honourable men 
in Shanghai; and, above all, it has maintained the rule of law 
and security and peace for all alike. 

Of the fifty thousand foreigners in Shanghai, twenty thousand 
are Japanese, eight thousand British, seven thousand Russians, 
three thousand five hundred Americans, and so on. There are 
no fewer than forty-nine different nationalities mentioned in the 
census list, which winds up with the despairing classification for 
those it cannot name as “ sundries.’’ Except for the Japanese, 
who live practically entirely in the northern district of Shanghai, 

1 See map opposite p. 182. 
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though they are not the only people who live in that district, all 
these forty-nine nationalities live mixed up together. Their 
business is mixed up together; they mingle together in clubs; 
they mix in society and in sport; and they lead a very happy 
life together. 

With the constitutional and business interests of the Powers 
in Shanghai and also of the people in Shanghai so closely inter- 
woven, there has always been a tacit understanding against any 
one Power taking separate action for its particular interests in 
Shanghai. It was felt, and rightly felt, that the order and 
security of Shanghai could quite safely be left to the Municipal 
Council with its police force of five thousand men and an effective 
volunteer force of light horse, infantry, machine-gunners, 
armoured cars and a battery of artillery, numbering eighteen 
hundred. The Municipal Council has generally been able to 
discharge its duty of maintaining peace and order quite satis- 
factorily. In times of special emergency assistance would be 
invited from shipsin the harbour. That has frequently happened, 
but two points are to be noted. First, it was always an inter- 
national force that was landed. As many ships and nationalities 
as were there would supply men. Naturally there were more 
British or American ships than ships of other nations, but the 
force was always international. In the second place, it was 
always used for purposes of defence. I think I should be right 
in saying that until the present time, no force has been landed 
in Shanghai for purposes of offence since the famous Battle of 
Muddy Flats during the Taiping Rebellion in 1854, when a mixed 
company of British and Americans put to flight the Imperial 
camp of about ten thousand Chinese. I think that is the last 
occasion on which a foreign force was landed for purposes of 
offence. 

Naturally in the last five months the Municipal Council has 
had a stormy and hard time. The vast majority of the million 
Chinese who live in foreign Shanghai are extremely peaceable 
and orderly people, who wish to pursue their business undisturbed. 
But there is also rather a nasty mob, the riff-raff of political 
factions, labour unions, and the student body. I am very far 
from wishing to speak disrespectfully of the students as a whole. 
They number in all several hundred thousand in China, and the 
majority only desire to be left free to do their own work, and 
many of them do most excellent work in their spare time in the 
Mass Education and other social movements. But there is a 
violent minority, particularly in Shanghai, and, as you know, it 
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is the tail that wags the dog. Its solidarity is extraordinary and 
its war-fever, during the last four months, has been above boiling 
point. The students have committed many outrages. They 
burst their way into Nanking and nearly killed the Foreign 
Minister, and they were largely instrumental in bringing down 
the Government in December last. 

Then there are the “‘ boycotters,” and very little can be found 
to be said for them. It is very difficult indeed to see that it is a 
patriotic movement, whatever it might become in time under 
the stimulus of the Japanese attack. Many of them have 
undoubtedly made large sums of money; they have ransacked 
Japanese shops, fined the shopkeepers, and exposed them in 
cages with placards on their backs. 

But through all this time the Council did succeed in keeping 
very fair order and it managed to keep the peace as a whole. It 
could not put down the “ boycotters ’’ because, even though some 
of them were arrested with stolen property in their hands, the 
Chinese judges would not convict and the Chinese Government 
said that it could not interfere with them. The fact that one 
Japanese monk was killed, and also a Chinese constable, was 
certainly no proof that the Council would not have been able to 
continue keeping order in Shanghai, with, if necessary, the 
assistance of an international landing party from the ships. 

The Japanese Admiral thought differently and landed marines. 
He found himself withstood by powerful resistance in Chapei, 
with the result that that vast and crowded area, inhabited for 
the most part by harmless, innocent and likeable people, has been 
reduced to a heap of ruins—a tragedy which one can hardly 
think of without a constriction of the heart. What interests one 
as a foreigner is to think of the extraordinarily small area in 
which all this is happening. If you compare the International 
area to Westminster, Belgravia and Pimlico, Chapei would cover 
the Green Park and St. James’s Park, and a strip along the 
Thames from Westminster Bridge to Blackfriars Bridge would 
represent Hongkew, where are the docks, wharves, factories and 
warehouses, the foundation of the wealth of Shanghai. That is 
where the Japanese landed on their wharves and they have made 
this their base. If the Chinese retaliate and fire back, they can 
hardly be blamed. The Chinese in that respect seem to have 
behaved with a good deal of restraint. 

A brief word about the future. The Japanese, apart from 
their ultimatum, have proposed a neutral zone round Shanghai. 
I think the point is worth consideration. We must not let the 
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smoke of Chapei blind us to the fact that China has been very 
badly misgoverned and her people have suffered very much in 
the last few years. Mr. Rose, at a meeting in this hall on 
February 9th last,! described how difficult it was for China to pull 
herself together and suggested a scheme of assistance from outside 
Powers to help her. I think no ultimate settlement of the peace 
will be effective which does not include some solution of the problem 
of China, which is bound to include the problem of Shanghai. 

I speak not only from the point of view of the foreigner, but 
particularly from the point of view of the Chinese. If Shanghai 
were wiped out to-morrow it would not matter very much to 
foreign governments, but to China it would be fatal, because 
Shanghai is the foundation and the greatest source of Chinese 
revenue, the nerve centre of her industry and commerce, and the 
backbone of her finance. That is what Shanghai has become 
to-day from the little barren tract of land which was allocated 
ninety years ago for the residence of the “ barbarian merchants.” 


Major-GENERAL SIR JOHN DuNcAN?: The events which 
have led up to this deplorable crisis in Shanghai have a big interest 
forme. In Chapei in 1927 I had two men killed and six or seven 
wounded in a couple of days. When you have a foreign garrison 
and an excitable and hostile population you may very easily have 
a flare-up, and once shooting starts one incident leads to another, 
and when there is a question of “face’”’ as there is to-day, it 
becomes extremely difficult to draw back. I can tell you that 
I was terrified that in consequence of the outrages in Chapei I 
should have been compelled to use force, as the Japanese have 
used it, however much I disliked doing so. I say that on behalf 
of the Japanese. 

Shanghai is in quite a unique position. Many Powers have 
vast commercial interests there, but no Power or group of Powers 
is responsible for its defence. In regard to the Legation quarter 
of Peking there is a protocol and agreement as to how its defence 
is to be arranged, but there is nothing of the sort in regard to 
Shanghai. It has been left to the tact and diplomacy of the 
Senior Officers on the spot to meet the difficulties as they occurred. 
Mr. Fessenden, who is Director-General of the Shanghai Munici- 
pality, has stated that the Municipal Council is not responsible 
for the defence of Shanghai. 

As the Japanese have constantly referred to the despatch of 


1 A summary of Mr. Rose’s proposals is given on p. 180. Space does not 
permit publication of the full record of the meeting. 
2 Commanded Shanghai Defence Force, 1927-28. 
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the Shanghai Defence Force as the justification of what they are 
doing to-day, I hope you will excuse me if I refer to that occasion ; 
for the object for the despatch of the two forces, on the face of it, 
is identical—to defend and protect our own nationals. But there 
the similarity ends. My object was to carry out this purpose as 
peacefully as possible and to use force only in the last resort. 
The policy adopted by the Japanese Commander has been entirely 
different. He has used force with very little provocation. One 
of the difficulties of Shanghai is that the Commander of the troops 
on the spot has no responsibility in regard to the Municipal Coun- 
cil. He and I were free to act as we liked in accordance with the 
instructions of our Governments. My instructions were to keep 
the peace if I could. 

Another point I should like to mention is that when I was sent 
out I was told that I was not to command the international 
troops, but they practically all asked to come under me. The 
only troops that did not do so were the Japanese, and they stated 
publicly that if they did come under me they would be at war 
with China in a month. They obviously thought that I should 
adopt the same sort of attitude as they have adopted to-day. 

I should like to refer briefly to the geography of Shanghai. 
There are three areas: the Eastern area, the Northern area, and 
the Western area. The Japanese, who number about twenty 
thousand, live in the Hongkew area, which is partly in the 
Northern area and partly outside further to the north, and due 
west of them is Chapei. This is extremely fortunate, because if 
fighting takes place between those two it does not involve the 
main part of the International Settlement, which is the Western 
area. The Eastern portion is a poor quarter, mainly dockland, 
in which there are very few Europeans. At the far end is a big 
electric works which is important, but otherwise we have no very 
great interests there except for the docks. In the Northern area 
are situated the Consulates. Our Consulate is slightly outside. 
This is a particularly difficult area to defend because there is no 
boundary between the Northern area and Chapei; one side of 
the street is the International Settlement and the other side is 
Chapei. It presented the really serious problem to me in 1927 
and was the only place in which fighting took place. The Japanese 
docks happen to be just alongside this area, and should the Chinese 
open fire, the Consulates would be in the direct line of fire, par- 
ticularly the American Consulate. The Western area affects us 
most directly. That is where all the business houses and clubs 
are, the race-course, and the residential quarter. 
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The defence of the Eastern area may be left to the Japanese. 
It is their base and they are certain to see to its security. The 
Northern area is not easy to defend, as I have said, but the 
Western area is extremely easy. The Soochow Creek, which is 
about thirty yards wide, is on the north and presents a serious 
obstacle; on the west the country is open and easy to defend. 
On the south is the French Settlement, which is protected by a 
force of Annamites, not very efficient troops, but recently enforced 
by a battalion of colonials from Indo-China. For the defence of 
our interests we have a brigade of infantry, a battery of artillery, 
the Shanghai Volunteers, an extremely efficient force of infantry, 
machine-gunners, armoured cars, and a battery of artillery; there 
is also a regiment of American marines and a certain number of 
landing parties from the ships. As I came out this evening I 
saw an announcement which shocked me; it was a dispatch from, 
I think, a semi-official source, talking about evacuation and saying 
that we must follow the British principle of “‘ women and children 
first.” To my mind that is an inexcusable announcement to have 
made. There is not the slightest necessity for evacuation. I do 
not know the present situation there except for what I have read, 
but I do know Shanghai, and I think it is deplorable to have 
written this. It is a defeatist idea to talk of evacuation when 
there is no need for it. If the Europeans in the Northern area 
are brought into the Western area there is not the slightest 
necessity to evacuate. There is always a danger of stray shells 
and bullets; one must accept that. There is also danger of a 
certain amount of rioting when you have a refugee population 
starving, but five thousand police, aided by the troops, can cope 
with this. There is no danger of organised Chinese troops attack- 
ing the Settlement. They have no quarrel with us. What they 
want to do is to avoid a quarrel with us. I see no danger for the 
European population, provided they come into the Western area 
of the Settlement. 

There is, however, one danger which may occur; if the Japanese 
can press further west and get behind the Chinese troops in 
Chapei, these may in desperation break into the Settlement 
rather than be taken by the Japanese. A similar incident 
occurred in 1927; the Southerners got to the north of Chapei and 
cut the line of retreat of a large number of Northerners; these 
charged our defences in the Northern area, firing on our men. 
We had to return the fire, killing thirty men; eventually we 
disarmed about 5000 of these troops and interned them; for a 
short time the position was critical. 
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I have not dealt with the position of our establishments out- 
- side the Settlement on the Pootung side of the river ; these include 
the British-American Tobacco Works and Holt’s Wharf; this is a 
poor area where communism is rampant. If general disorder 
occurs, their protection will form a serious problem; it would 
probably be provided for by landing parties from the British 
Navy. 


Mr. G. W. SwirE: I am rather putting aside the rights 
and wrongs of the Sino-Japanese dispute, and what I wish to 
bring out is what I conceive to be the British interest in the 
matter. This is perhaps rather a large claim; but, as it happens, 
my firm is engaged in ship-owning and insurance, which are two 
of the three major invisible exports from this country, and has 
a considerable visible import business into China from Hong Kong. 

I am not concerned with the purely Shanghai point of view, 
which is often held to be the British point of view and which is 
usually so ably depicted in the Shanghai despatches of The Times. 
This is held by a large number of individuals, whose vision, 
interests and residence are, generally speaking, confined to the 
Shanghai International Settlement. Many of them are not 
concerned with China as a whole and have little interest in or 
knowledge of it. This point of view is, of course, almost inevitable 
in local communities like that; but at best it is non-constructive 
and at worst it has been destructive on more than one occasion 
of good relations between British and Chinese. Shanghai itself 
is all-important, but it is not the be-all and end-all of British 
influence in China. 

I wish to emphasise that, so far as British trade is concerned, 
China consists of twenty-one provinces and not of eighteen. 

It is obvious that, as Japan has nowhere to export her surplus 
population and so, in order to remain a Great Power, must 
industrialise, she needs a more or less “ tied’’ source of raw 
material to make up for the poverty of her own country, and also 
a “tied” market for her manufactures. China is the obvious 
source of supply and the obvious market, and therefore Japan’s 
natural long-term policy must inevitably be to get control of as 
much of China as possible and to eliminate therefrom the com- 
petition of the Western nations. Japanese industrial circles were 
getting seriously worried by the world contraction of trade and 
by the growing development of Chinese industries in China, and 
their Government quite naturally took the opportunity, when 
we were all occupied with our financial troubles, to get control of 
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Manchuria. Unless then the Western Powers can bring their 
point of view and their interests home to Japan, it can be 
taken for granted, from experience in Japan, Korea and the 
Liaotung Peninsula, that British imports into and business in 
that part of the country will eventually become impossible. Its 
development will mean an increased volume of exports; but with 
Japan in control of all the ports, even those exports may drain 
into Japanese tonnage much more than in the past. Manchuria 
with its growing population of Chinese is a potential market which 
we cannot afford to lose. 

The natural result of the events in Manchuria was intense 
feeling on the part of the Chinese and the boycott, which has hit 
the Japanese hard. The wish to suppress these boycott organ- 
isations led directly to the Shanghai adventure and, if and when 
the Japanese settle that satisfactorily, there seems to be nothing 
to prevent them making the boycott, which will be intensified all 
over China, the reason for similar action at Hankow, Tientsin or 
other big ports. Hence destruction of trade and damage to 
British property with as a result the risk of Anglo-Japanese 
incidents. The longer the Japanese go on the more difficult they 
will find it to get themselves out of the hole without serious 
trouble, which nobody wants and which might lead to undesirable 
results in India, the Dominions, etc. My point is that this 
country cannot afford to lose the China market and the great 
influence in the reconstruction of the country, which is ours 
practically for the taking, if we only pursue a positive policy. 

To come back to the purely local situation in Shanghai, the 
Japanese have, so far as one knows, cleared the Municipal 
authorities out of Hongkew, and at the end of this present trouble 
they may possibly keep Hongkew and Chapei as a Japanese 
concession; but the really great danger is that the Chinese may 
soon present us, whom they regard really as being in control of 
the Settlement, with the choice of stopping the Japanese violation 
of its neutrality or of being boycotted ourselves. There is a very 
great danger that, unless the Japanese are brought to see our 
point of view, there will be a serious anti-foreign agitation. It 
will be fatal to all our vast interests in the country, actual and 
potential, if we give the Chinese any pretext for that. Evacuation 
also, of which we have seen mention, would be fatal to our prestige 
and trade interests. It is just what the Japanese and those 
elements in China, who want to get rid of the Western nations, 
want, and it would be a desertion of those more responsible and 


patriotic Chinese, who need us and are our friends. 
M2 
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The Japanese suggestion of permanent neutral de-militarised 
zones round the larger Treaty ports would not suit us. In the 
first place it would be a retrograde step and the Chinese would 
not have it and, also, it would tend to re-erect the barriers round 
the old concessions, from which we have been freed. Further, to 
keep the Chinese authorities in such zones free from interference 
by their own military authorities outside, foreign garrisons would 
be essential and, as the Western nations are not likely to keep 
large forces in China for ever, these garrisons would inevitably be 
supplied by Japan, who would thus have complete control of the 
government of zones round each of the larger Treaty ports. 


Mr. N. K. Roscoe: I have been asked to put before you the 
Japanese attitude towards the crisis in Shanghai. For this task 
I have no special qualifications. I come before you simply as a 
business man who has lived many years in Japan, and who, 
possessing a certain knowledge of the Japanese language both 
spoken and written, has been able in some sort to get into 
sympathetic touch with the Japanese people. 

I think it will be of the greatest value in arriving at an estimate 
of Japanese motives and actions if we realise that their mental 
processes are extraordinarily similar to our own. Much has been 
made by casual observers of actions which the Japanese perform 
in a way diametrically opposite to our own; but these differences 
are mainly superficial, and the better I get to know the Japanese, 
the stronger is my conviction that on fundamental matters they 
think along very much the same lines as we do. And when I say 
“we ’’ I do not mean just any Europeans, but specifically those 
who inhabit this island. The Japanese even share with us an 
unfortunate failing which we have sometimes exhibited—an 
inability to present their case in the most favourable light. 
Now, if we can only look at recent events in this way—if we can 
say to ourselves, ‘“‘ What would have been our reactions in the 
circumstances, and how should we have acted? ’—we shall, I 
think, realise that had we been confronted with the same set of 
circumstances as Japan we should have acted in very much 
the same way. Indeed we came perilously near to doing so in 
1927. 
At the risk of going over ground all too familiar it is necessary, 
in order to understand the action taken by the Japanese in 
Shanghai, to recapitulate briefly the difficulties which have 
confronted Japan in her relations with China and the events 
which have led up to that action. It will be seen that event 
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following event has led to the present tragedy with the 
inevitability of a Greek drama. 

The greatest of these difficulties is, of course, the lamentable 
disorganisation of China and the absence of any central control. 
China is a nation only in name—a fact which we all know but are 
apt to forget. With no effective Central Government capable 
of maintaining order, Japan has felt compelled to deal with each 
problem locally, and to take such action as seemed necessary for 
the preservation of her legitimate interests and the lives of her 
nationals. This explains in part why Japan was not the first to 
lay her case before the League of Nations. At what point was 
she to protest against a long series of local violations of Treaty 
rights? What useful end would be served by protesting in the 
absence of any Central Government able, even if willing, to grant 
redress ? 

The second great difficulty has been the consistent anti- 
Japanese agitation, probably the most organised movement in 
that land of disorganisation. It has taken two forms: educa- 
tional and economic. In educational centres, from primary 
schools to universities, text-books on geography, history, lan- 
guage, and even singing, contain passages derogatory to Japan. 
For this the Nanking Government has been directly responsible 
in recent years, for the Educational Department in 1928 revised 
the text-books for use in primary and secondary schools, inserting 
many passages of an anti-Japanese character. There are more 
than 320 such chapters in these text-books. This process of 
sowing the seeds of hatred of Japan in the plastic minds of Chinese 
pupils has been going on for the past twenty years, so that children 
who began the first lessons in anti-Japanese propaganda are now 
about thirty years old, and some of them are now directing the 
anti-Japanese movement. 

The economic movement against Japan, as is well known, is 
designed to ruin Japan’s trade with China, in which object it 
has enjoyed a large measure of success. The Kuomintang cannot 
be absolved of responsibility for this, since these economic activi- 
ties are directed by the Anti-Japan Society, which is a Kuomintang 
organisation. 

In the face then of long-continued provocation—the Japanese 
Government has recorded over 300 cases of treaty violation—the 
Japanese can fairly claim to have shown great forbearance. The 
Foreign Office under Baron Shidehara did its best to maintain a 
conciliatory attitude, in spite of a good deal of opposition in 
Japan, until events in Manchuria compelled a modification of 
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that policy. Even then Baron Shidehara remained in office from 
September 18th to December 15th, 1931 (when the whole Cabinet 
resigned), in the hope of averting precipitate action, and it was 
in this hope that he consented to the League of Nations inquiry 
in November. His resignation was, I think, a recognition that 
his policy of conciliation had failed. There is little doubt that 
the whole Japanese nation is behind the Government in its 
subsequent action, as indeed is to be expected at a time of national 
crisis. 

I do not propose now to touch on the Manchurian dispute, 
because it is not germane to the present issue, except in so far as 
it served to excite national feeling on bothsides. But it is necessary 
to review the events which led up to the present situation in 
Shanghai, because in the light of those events it is difficult to see 
how Japan could have acted other than as she did, and that 
constitutes her best justification. 

In the early days of January of this year, feeling on both 
sides ran pretty high, and on the roth Japanese sentiment was 
further inflamed by a wantonly disrespectful remark about the 
Emperor in one of the Kuomintang newspapers. It is perhaps 
difficult for some of us to realise how exasperating this would be 
to Japanese. The Japanese Consul-General immediately pro- 
tested to the Mayor of the Chinese town, drawing his attention 
once more to the dangers of the situation created by the unre- 
strained anti-Japanese agitation. Such was the position when, 
on January 18th, five Japanese priests were attacked by fifty 
workmen from a factory, joined by other Chinese. Again the 
Japanese Consul-General protested, and requested that appro- 
priate action should be taken. The danger of a collision between 
Chinese and Japanese was soon to be realised. On January 20th 
a group of Japanese set fire to the factory in question, and further 
rioting took place the same day despite the efforts of the Japanese 
police and marines. The Japanese Consul-General at once 
expressed his regrets, and even induced some of the demon- 
strators to give themselves up. On the 26th the Japanese Govern- 
ment decided to send a cruiser and several destroyers with about 
600 men to Shanghai to protect Japanese nationals and their 
interests. At the same time some 30,000 Chinese troops were 
moved from Nanking and Soochow in the direction of Shanghai. 
Trenches were dug and barbed wire and sandbag breastworks put 
up at various points. Alarmed by these preparations many 
Chinese took refuge in the Settlement, and the Municipal author- 
ities decided, in consultation with the officers commanding the 
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British and American troops, to take steps to prevent Chinese 
soldiers and the Chinese mob from entering the Settlement in the 
event of fighting. The Municipality also closed the offices of the 
organ of the Kuomintang in Shanghai. 

We now come to the actual events of January 28th. On that 
day the Chinese Mayor accepted the Japanese demands; but the 
situation was so threatening that at 4 p.m. the Municipality of 
the International Settlement proclaimed a state of siege. At 
5 p.m. the various foreign troops took up their protective stations. 
At 8.30 p.m. the Japanese Naval Commander announced that he 
was taking the necessary steps and notified the Chinese author- 
ities. At 9.30 the Japanese marines landed and joined the naval 
forces stationed in the city. At midnight,on January 28th the 
Japanese marines occupied the posts that had been assigned to 
them to ensure the protection of the lives and property of their 
nationals in the area that they were charged to protect according 
to the plan established by the Commander of the International forces. 
(I should like to stress that point—that this area was allocated 
to the Japanese by the Commander of the International forces.) 
This area extended east and west of the North Szechuan Road. 
The Japanese forces had orders not to engage in hostilities with 
the Chinese forces unless attacked by them. Nothing occurred 
in the eastern half of the area, but in the western half, when the 
Japanese troops entered the streets of the Chinese quarter of 
Chapei, they were received with rifle fire from the Chinese troops. 
That was how the fighting began. 

The necessity of establishing protective stations in the North 
Szechuan Road had long been recognised by the International 
military authorities. Of the 26,000 Japanese residents in 
Shanghai more than 7000 live in this area. The Japanese forces 
were on their way to provide protection for this quarter when 
they were attacked by the Chinese troops. 

The Japanese were subsequently obliged to make an air demon- 
stration against the Chinese troops concentrated near their lines 
at Chapei. The greatest care was taken to avoid damaging 
public buildings, and the damage done to the North Railway 
Station was due to the fact that an armoured train had been 
brought there and had opened a sustained fire on the Japanese. 
The bombing of Chapei is not comparable to, say, the bombing 
of London during the War. Chapei was strongly held by a force 
of 30,000 Chinese troops, and practically all civilians had been 
evacuated. 

The Japanese were much hampered in their operations by 
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armed Chinese in plain clothes, who endeavoured to create 
disturbances behind the lines. A number of casualties were 
inflicted on Japanese soldiers and civilians by these men, 
numbers of whom were captured. 

A peculiar feature of the operations is that the Chinese 19th 
army occupying Chapei is a purely Cantonese force over which 
the Nanking Government has no control. It was with the support 
of this army that Sun Fo, the son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and Eugene 
Chen succeeded late in 1931 in securing temporary control of the 
Nanking Government. The Japanese are of opinion that this 
army has been employed by the Canton faction to incite antagon- 
ism against Japan with a view to embarrassing Chiang Kai-shek. 
This view receives confirmation in the conciliatory attitude of 
Nanking following the incident there on February Ist. 

On January 30th an agreement was made for a suspension of 
hostilities, but on the 31st the Chinese forces at the North Station 
suddenly attacked the Japanese lines at 1.20 a.m. and again at 
4.40 a.m. Negotiations were, however, continued with a view to 
effecting the withdrawal of the opposing forces and the occupation 
of the intermediate zone by the forces of other Powers. General 
Fleming, the Commander of the International troops, however, 
stated that this arrangement was impracticable. Meanwhile 
Chinese reinforcements were moving on Shanghai. On February 
3rd the Woosung forts opened fire on the 26th Destroyer Flotilla, 
which was proceeding to Japan with the bodies of those killed in 
the fighting. In order to protect their communications the 
Japanese were compelled to commence operations against the 
forts, and troops were landed on the 7th. On the same day 
the Japanese Government resolved to send troops to reinforce the 
entirely inadequate naval units in Shanghai. Thus it can be seen 
that the Japanese have been drawn step by step into military 
operations of far greater magnitude than they ever contemplated. 
That unfortunate incidents have arisen as the result of these 
operations it would be useless to deny. Such incidents invariably 
arise in times of war. Such an incident was the bombing of the 
Flood Refugee Camp. The Japanese explanation is that this 
camp was situated close to the Chinese positions in Chapei, and, 
moreover, was surrounded by barbed wire entanglements, so that 
it was indistinguishable from the Chinese position. The Japanese 
Naval authorities were unaware of the existence of this Camp 
until their attention was drawn to it by Sir John Simon five days 
after. the bombardment. I see no reason for disbelieving this 
explanation. The Japanese are a humane and disciplined people, 
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and, moreover, they know that the eyes of the whole world are 
upon them. 

With regard to the landing of troops in the Settlement, the 
Japanese point out with justice that British and American forces 
have also been landed there, and no limit has been imposed on 
the strength of the forces which the Powers may employ. In 
order to minimise danger to the Settlement, troops are only 
passing through to their base. 

The Japanese have been blamed at one time for sending troops 
and at another for not sending enough troops. I submit that 
their action has been at least understandable. The fact that 
Japan in the beginning employed only a small force proves 
conclusively that she had no object beyond the protection of her 
nationals. Had she despatched a strong force at the very begin- 
ning of the trouble, she might have laid herself open to the 
suspicion of territorial ambitions in China. The question has also 
been raised of the violation of the territorial integrity of China. 
If this is true of Japan it is equally true of the other Powers 
maintaining troops in Shanghai, for no treaty grants any Power 
the right to do so. That it is justified probably no one would 
deny, and our justification is Japan’s justification. 

I have tried to put before you briefly the events by which 
Japan finds herself in a situation which I believe she honestly 
regrets, a situation from which it will be extremely difficult for 
her to extricate herself. If she should withdraw now she feels 
that her future position in China would be precarious in the 
extreme, and not hers only, but that of every other foreign Power. 
I submit that if the facts are as I have stated—and I believe them 
to be borne out by the First Report of the International Com- 
mission of the League of Nations—Japan has acted, if not always 
with the wisdom that comes after the event, at least in very much 
the same way as we ourselves should have done. 


SIR FREDERICK WHYTE: Events at this moment move faster 
than our comment; and to some extent I feel absolved from 
making any attempt to interpret them by certain things which 
have been said by previous speakers. Mr. Roscoe has just 
delivered a very interesting apologia for Japan, but in doing so 
it was hardly necessary to blacken the face of the British Govern- 
ment, by suggesting that Japan is doing to-day what we did in 
1927. He spoke of wisdom after the event. I shall have a word 
to say about wisdom before the event ; and instead of saying much 
about the Chinese case as against the Japanese case, I propose to 
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say a word about the British case as against the Japanese case, 
in reply to him. 

When governments capitulate to their General Staffs they get 
into the mess that Japan is in now; and precisely because the 
British Government in 1926 did not so capitulate—or perhaps 
because they had a wiser General Staff than the Japanese—we 
survived the trouble in the Yangtze Valley in 1926-7 with a 
minimum of damage. I want to draw the contrast between the 
Japanese policy to-day and the British policy of that time. The 
British Government had a clearly defined general line of policy, 
designed to be pursued in the field of political action and aimed at 
a reconciliation of British interests with Chinese desires. They 
had not thought out the details, but they had a definite general 
line embodied in the Memorandum of December 18th, 1926, and 
explained further in speeches by Sir Austen Chamberlain. It 
encountered a great deal of opposition in Great Britain at the 
time; but it was sound, and to-day by a surprising turn of the 
hand of Providence the Japanese are abundantly justifying it. 
That policy I need not describe in detail. It is well known to 
every member of Chatham House. 

There is an important point to note in the way that policy 
was carried out. If delivered alone like a peaceful letter to the 
Chinese Government, it might have been inadequate; but when 
the Chinese saw that it represented a genuine effort of conciliation ; 
when, further, they understood that conciliation did not merely 
mean a weak surrender of our rights, and that, although up to a 
given point we were prepared to be patient, beyond that point 
any resort to violence would meet with our resistance, as when the 
guns of H.M.S. Emerald saved Socony Hill in Nanking, the policy 
became effective. Conciliation and firmness were here inseparable 
parts of a carefully thought out plan. That was wisdom before 
the event : and of that wisdom there is too little trace in Japanese 
action to-day. It is precisely because the Japanese have not a 
civil policy behind their military movement, and have given rein 
to their generals, that the world is faced with one of the gravest 
crises we have encountered since the War. 

In the brief time at my disposal I can only deal with one or 
two other points. Mr. Warren Swire has already told you that 
in his opinion the proposal for a neutral zone is unworkable or 
undesirable. I agree with him for several reasons. I examine 
the proposal first of all in the light of the credentials of the pro- 
posers, Shanghai has enjoyed, as Mr. Justice Feetham told us 
in his Report to the Municipal Council, not only physical security 
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for a long time, but a tradition of security, which the Chinese on 
the whole respected. When steps were necessary to make sure, 
as in 1926-7, that this security would hold against possible out- 
breaks, the steps taken were adequate. The steps taken by the 
Japanese were wholly inadequate. They had before them the 
same problem that we were faced with, but we sent to Shanghai 
an adequate defence force with a definite limited objective. The 
Japanese did not study the question beforehand with the object 
of defining their objective, and they are now faced with unlimited 
liability. 

Moreover, the neutrality and physical security of the Settle- 
ment being guaranteed on the one hand by the rule of law and 
on the other hand by the forces of the Treaty Powers, as long as 
the forces of the Treaty Powers acted in genuine cooperation by 
a kind of gentleman’s agreement—and there could be nothing else 
in Shanghai—that physical security remained intact. It was 
intact until the other day, when one of those who was a partner 
in the gentleman’s agreement broke it. Mr. Roscoe has told us 
that the Japanese broke it under severe provocation. I wonder 
whether the provocation of Japan under the boycott is so very 
much greater than the provocation which the British and other 
nations suffered in the years from 1923 to 1927. I doubt it very 
much. It is certainly no different in kind, though it may be— 
I grant that it is—in degree. Japanese interests in Manchuria 
are greater than ours; Japanese interests in China are not greater 
than ours, and the boycott directed against England in 1926-7 
was undoubtedly as severe as anything directed against Japan. 
When Mr. Roscoe quotes the text-books of the Nanking Govern- 
ment as directed particularly against the Japanese, he overlooks 
the fact that they were and are directed just as often against the 
British and other foreigners. One of the constant complaints 
made by foreigners everywhere, especially in recent times, has 
reference to this, and Mr. Justice Feetham’s Report shows that 
even in educational institutions controlled by foreigners the local 
branch of the Kuomintang has in many cases attempted to compel 
the use of text-books containing objectionable teaching regarding 
foreign nations. To say that this provocation is especially 
addressed to the Japanese is to ignore the main facts of the situ- 
ation. It is addressed to all foreigners alike, though the spear- 
head has been directed against different foreign nations at different 
times. Recently it has been directed at Japan far more than at 
us; and I think that on examination it will be found that the 
policy on which Great Britain embarked five or six years ago has 
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perhaps been the reason why the spearhead is no longer directed 
against Great Britain. 

To continue on the merits of the neutral zone; the fact that 
the Japanese themselves have endangered the physical security 
of Shanghai by their own action means that they are not the best 
possible witnesses to the merits of their proposal, and therefore 
it must be studied on its general merits. I am glad to think that 
neither the British Government nor the American Government 
have shown any inclination as yet to support the proposal. A 
proposal of that kind, however new the phraseology in which it 
is stated, is a deliberate revival of nineteenth-century methods 
in China, and we believed that we had left nineteenth-century 
politics behind for ever. I hope that we shall be no party to a 
return to them. To the Chinese mind it will appear inevitably 
as a new imperialist encroachment. It will not increase the 
security of Shanghai, nor will it undermine the foundations of 
Chinese militarism. Even if the united forces of all the Powers 
succeeded in imposing it, a proposal of that kind would only 
multiply trouble. It would summon up the devil of the boycott 
ten times worse than before. Of that you may be quite sure. 

I do not believe that there is any immediate step that the 
League of Nations or any of the neutral Treaty Powers can take 
at this moment. I believe that the only constructive step that 
can be taken is to get together the leading Chinese, of whom there 
are many in Shanghai, men who have been in office, perhaps some 
who still are in office, men who have some right to speak with 
political authority, and so create some sort of provisional respon- 
sible body of Chinese through whom negotiations may start. 
The fighting has spread in the last twenty-four hours and may, I 
fear, go further. The Japanese, I am certain, will encounter a 
much severer resistance than they expect, and the misfortune is 
that the severer the Chinese resistance the more unreasonable will 
both become and we shall have two devils instead of one. 

The moment for our good offices will come again, and we must 
be ready for it. When it comes there will be no panacea to rely 
on: but there is one criterion by which every proposal must be 
judged, namely, Will it promote or retard the regeneration of 
China? That must be our chief concern; and we shall best safe- 
guard our interests in the Far East by remembering that far- 
sightedness, patience and constructive political action will, 
through many years, be necessary to re-create in China a state of 
society in which prosperity can flourish. Even in this hour of 
violence I do not despair of the eventual cooperation of Japan. 
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That China wants our cooperation, needs it, will welcome it, I 
have the best reason for knowing. 


SIR ARTHUR SALTER : In the whole discussion of this dispute 
there has been a tendency for people to range themselves as 
friends of China or friends of Japan. There has also been an 
undesirable confusion between the underlying grievances of 
Japan, and the methods by which she is now attempting to obtain 
satisfaction. I am going very strongly to dissociate myself from 
the views expressed by Mr. Roscoe as to the action of the Japanese 
in the last few months. But I do not start in any way as a 
friend of China against Japan. I have been in both China and 
Japan in the last year. I left each country with great, and, I 
think, equal respect for the leading statesmen in each, and with 
friends in both. I had an equally sincere respect for the two 
Ministers of Finance with whom I was in most direct contact, 
Mr. T. V. Soong in China and the recently assassinated Minister 
of Finance in Japan, Mr. Inouye, a man sincerely working for the 
peaceful development of his own country. I am convinced that 
the policy of the Government which held office at the time this 
incident began, as led by the Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, 
Baron Shidehara, and the Minister of Finance, was sincerely 
working for a policy of peaceful development. 

I want also to add that I have very real sympathy with and 
understand the extreme difficulties of Japan which have led to 
the mood of desperation which apparently accounts for her 
present action. Japan has an enormous and rapidly increasing 
population in a small country; has poor resources; is shut out 
by migration restrictions from emigrating to other countries; 
and, in the world depression and with tariff barriers everywhere, 
has lost a large proportion of her export trade which is vital to 
her existence. It is easy to understand how this has produced 
desperation. 

Japan may well regard Manchuria as a vital economic hinter- 
land. It may ultimately be necessary to ensure by some proper 
method that she has permanent access to it under conditions com- 
patible with the normal development of her economic life. But 
having said all that, which may be an explanation, conceivably 
even some measure of excuse, I cannot in any way admit that it 
is a justification for the action that Japan has taken in the last 
few months. 

What is the Japanese defence? In Manchuria there was a 
series of grievances, no single one of which was of very outstanding 
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importance, ending with the alleged removal of some rails from 
a railway track. That is the kind of pretext that was taken 
for invading the whole of Manchuria. The defence which has 
been made with great frankness by M. Sato at Geneva in the last 
few days is that other members of the League Council had acted 
in the same way in the past. That, of course, is true, and by 
nineteenth-century standards, before we had anything like a 
collective peace organisation, I daresay this and other countries 
might have acted more or less as Japan did in Manchuria. 
Whether or not we admit that as a justification now depends on 
how far we really do think that there is any reality in this col- 
lective system of the League of Nations Covenant and so on, 
which has been built up since the War. But even by nineteenth- 
century standards I think it is difficult to say quite the same 
about the Japanese action in Shanghai. The best that we can 
say there is that it is a case of one folly leading to another folly, 
and that what is happening there was not deliberately intended 
beforehand. I do not think that it is fair to say that in similar 
circumstances we should have acted in the same way. It is 
quite clear that in circumstances giving equal provocation we, 
in fact, acted in a very different way on a recent occasion. 
Having said so much, I will turn to a practical question which 
has not been put to-night. What are we to do about it? I am 
going to put a very definite suggestion before the meeting. I 
think that from the very beginning the right policy of this 
country would have been to direct all its efforts to securing world 
action, partly through the League of Nations and also with the 
signatories of the Kellogg Pact, particularly the United States, 
to exercise persuasive influence (followed up if necessary by suit- 
able economic pressure) to stop Japan from proceeding from one 
step to another as she has done, first in Manchuria and then in 
Shanghai, in breach of her obligations under three Treaties. If 
such firm collective influence had been practicable at the Man- 
churian stage, I have no doubt that it would have been effective 
and that there would not have been any Shanghai stage at all. 
With every week of hesitation the danger has become greater. 
It is not, I admit, now possible to say with confidence that action 
would be successful without some grave consequences. But in 
the early stages I think it is clear that Japan took a step and 
looked round, then, finding that nobody did much about it, she 
took a further step, and so she has proceeded. 
I realise that at this moment, even with complete unanimity, 
some risk is involved. Personally, in view of the risks involved 
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in the alternative, I would take that risk; but on one condition, 
which I should like to make perfectly clear—the condition that 
you do get collective world action, including American action, 
and that each country is inescapably linked in and publicly 
engaged to stand together and take the consequences. I believe 
that even now that would be effective, and that on that condition 
the risk would not be great of it leading to a declaration of war 
on the whole world by Japan. 

On the other hand, besides the destruction of the collective 
system, if the Japanese continue hostilities against China for an 
indefinite period, in breach of our common treaties and in defiance 
of our representations, this surely means complete loss of prestige 
for all the Western Powers in the East. If we cannot get col- 
lective action when all countries are interested, we cannot hope 
for world support if at a later date Japan, encouraged by this, 
makes a demand which directly and specially affects British 
interests. And if we are not strong enough to resist when allied 
with the world, how could we ever resist alone? If we cannot 
now effectively secure world action, including the United States, 
I would suggest that we and other Members of the League of 
Nations should not gloss over the matter, but should state frankly 
that the particular conditions of the Far Eastern situation are 
such that we cannot control it at the present time, but that in 
any case we do not recognise as valid any settlements arrived at 
at the point of the sword. If the time is not now, the time may 
well come later when we shall be able to give such a statement 
of non-recognition a practical effect. 


Summary of Discussion. 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD TOYNBEE said that this immense explosion in 
the Far East had made its tremors felt all over the world; and, 
interesting as its effects in Shanghai were, its effects in Great Britain 
were, in his opinion, still more interesting. After studying those 
effects, he had come to the conclusion that John Bull was dead, and 
he had therefore been delighted to hear his voice once again at this 
meeting. He himself was a mild man, descended from generations of 
Little Englanders; but it was one of the jokes of the day that the 
traditional parts had now been interchanged; the people who used 
to be Pacifists and Little Englanders had become combative, while 
the people who used to be of the opposite temper had become devotees 
of peace at any price. This might be a bad joke, but it appeared to 
be a true fact, and it cast certain interesting forward lights on the future 
policy and destiny of the country. 

As he saw it, the Japanese had unmasked many things. First of 
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all, they had driven a coach and four through all the arrangements 
for collective security which had been built up so laboriously since 
the War. He hoped that the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact 
would still be saved; but, if they were, it would be no thanks to the 
Japanese. At the same time, the Japanese had demonstrated the 
disagreeable fact that the British Navy was totally incapable of 
operating in the Pacific. During the last week or two that had been 
made clear to the world; and the speaker believed that this demon- 
stration was even more important than anything that was happening 
in Shanghai. For if the Japanese “ got away with it,” and if it was 
patent to the world that the collective system of guarantees had 
broken down, then every country in the world would run to cover— 
the old cover of arming to the teeth and seeking alliance with the 
strongest Powers that they could find to protect them. For under- 
populated White countries in the Pacific, the strongest Power to turn 
to in such circumstances would not be that distant European Power 
which was now proved impotent in the Pacific. If Great Britain had 
bluffed by making even a show of strength which would have prevented 
her impotence from becoming apparent, it might conceivably not have 
mattered so much to her to see the collective system break down. 
But as it was, now that her impotence had become apparent, it was surely 
of supreme importance for her to try to maintain the system of col- 
lective guarantees. Otherwise, when the world reverted to the struggle 
for existence, the British Empire would be the next carcase in the 
international shambles, the next Austria-Hungary—a ramshackle 
Empire which offered far richer pickings than the defunct Hapsburg 
Monarchy to ravenous and predatory Powers. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE said that anybody who advocated 
a particular policy should take into full consideration what the con- 
sequences of that policy were likely to be. Sir Frederick Whyte 
seemed to think that it was quite superfluous to consult, or at any 
rate to take the advice of, his General Staff. Where a policy involving 
military or naval operations was projected, the views of the General 
Staffs should be consulted, and it was very doubtful whether the 
advice which would be given by the Staffs to anybody proposing the 
policy suggested by Sir Arthur Salter would not be of such a nature 
as to make the proposal entirely impracticable. 

The policy which appeared to be advocated was that of economic 
blockade. This presumably meant the cutting off of all commercial 
intercourse. How was this to be done? It could not be done by 
legislation. The enterprise of people connected with commerce was 
far too great. The difficulties were especially great when the blockade 
under consideration was that of an island. The whole thing was 
impracticable. The United States, with her ideas of the freedom of 
the seas, would be ready to turn any war to her own advantage. An 
economic blockade would have to be supported by a military blockade 
—an extremely difficult operation of war—which in the case of an 
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island Power would have to be carried out by sea. When international 
sea forces were required the British Navy did ninety per cent. of the 
work—leaving the United States out of the question. The British 
Navy would be called upon to conduct this extremely difficult operation 
against our old ally, under strategical conditions much to our disad- 
vantage, and necessarily involving our bringing Great Britain into the 
most undesirable contact with the United States. 

Those who advocated this policy of economic pressure, which in 
his view would infallibly lead to war, were leaving out of consideration 
the position of the Navy and Army—the people who would have the 
fighting todo. These men were treated as pawns in the political game. 
In war they were called upon to endure hardships, discomforts of every 
kind, and to run considerable risk of their lives. It was their duty 
to do so, of course, and they did it willingly so long as national 
interests were concerned; but to expect soldiers and sailors to do this 
in furtherance of an international object with which they might or 
might not agree was a very different matter. 


StR ARTHUR SALTER replied that Admiral Fremantle had con- 
clusively shown the unwisdom of two proposals which he himself had 
not made. He had never for a moment suggested that any action 
should be taken which would risk the British Navy being involved 
without the American Navy. On the contrary, he had said deliberately 
that if such agreement was impracticable, Great Britain should turn to 
the other policy, involving no use of economic action whatever, and 
declare that she did not recognise any agreements arrived at at the 
point of the sword. 

Secondly, if the United States did cooperate, he did not suggest 
an economic blockade in Admiral Fremantle’s sense. He would be 
content that the United States and other countries in the League of 
Nations should simply prohibit the entry of Japanese goods into their 
territory for a certain time. That would be quite sufficient, if it ever 
came to that, though he did not believe it would, and the operations 
suggested by Admiral Fremantle would not be involved at all. 


LiEvT.-CoLONEL H. C. Harrison said that his sympathies at the 
present crisis were quite definitely with the Chinese, but at the same 
time he would like to say a word in support of Mr. Roscoe, who had 
tried to put the Japanese point of view. He had served in a sector of 
the Defence, as it was called, not in Shanghai but in another part of 
China, next to a Japanese sector, and he had seen the Chinese pass the 
British soldiers with relative respect, and then a hundred yards away 
offer the most appalling abuse to the Japanese. The Japanese tem- 
porary inhabitant of China was subject to a degree of insult to which 
it was very difficult to submit. 

Sir Frederick Whyte, in contrasting Japanese with British policy, 
might have mentioned that whereas British interests in China were 
important, Japanese interests were vital to their trade as a whole. 
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Those interests were seriously threatened. He inclined to Sir John 
Duncan’s point of view that in the despatch of forces by the Japanese 
to China the action was identical with that of the British Government 
in 1927; in both cases the forces were to be used, if necessary, to 
protect the life and property not only of their own nationals but also 
of any other nationals engaged in lawful pursuits. The fundamental 
difference was in the way the policy was applied, not only by the com- 
manders but by the two Governments. The British Government sent 
out a large number of troops, and it was possible that if Sir John 
Duncan had had less strength, he might have found it necessary to go 
outside the Settlement and attack the Chinese as the best method of 
defence. A commander’s first duty was to the men under him. This 
was what the Japanese Commander had felt it necessary to do with his 
inadequate forces—four thousand as compared with the seventeen 
thousand which Sir John Duncan had commanded. Apart from 
governments and commanders, a great deal depended on the resources 
which were at their disposal. 


SIR FREDERICK WHYTE said that he had tried to make his peace 
in advance with the General Staff! He was far from suggesting 
that the Government, having decided on a general policy which might 
require the use of force, should not ask and accept the advice of its 
General Staff; but to open the door and say, “ Here: is a field 
to go and play in,” and to tell a Rear-Admiral with obviously very 
little judgment to go and play in it, led where the Japanese were at 
the moment. And Admiral Shiosawa’s supercession gave point to 
what had been said. 

With regard to what had been said about Japanese interests in 
Manchuria and China being “ vital,’’ this was a word which should be 
easy to define, but he could not find a meaning for the word which 
fitted actual Japanese interests in Manchuria. Her interests in China 
proper were vital, and that was all the stronger reason why her policy 
should be more fitted to the needs of the case. As for Manchuria, a 
study of the available statistics of trade and population movement 
in the Far East for the last ten years, issued in Government 
publications, in publications of the South Manchuria Railway, of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, etc., gave insufficient evidence to justify 
the statement. He did not deny that Japan had important interests 
in Manchuria, but he did deny that even Manchuria was vital to Japan, 
except on terms which would be too costly. He was not referring here 
to her strategical interest. 

In the year 1928 Japan took one-third of her pig ironfrom Manchuria 
and the rest from British India. She took none of her iron ore from 
Manchuria; fifty per cent. came from China proper and fifty per cent. 
from British Malaya. Japanese exports to the United States in 1929 
were seven times as great as Japanese exports to Manchuria. One 
important element in Japan’s food-stuffs came from Manchuria, 
namely, soya beans, but the surplus of rice over what she could grow 
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did not come from Manchuria and ninety-five per cent. of her increasing 
import of wheat came from North America. These facts were not 
generally known and were hardly ever quoted, and he invited anybody 
who believed that Japanese interests in Manchuria were vital, in the 
real sense of the word, to study the facts of the case. 


Mr. E. M. GULL said that he would call Manchuria of “ vital ”’ 
importance to Japan because it stood in relation to Japan in much 
the same position as Belgium stood to Great Britain. The trade 
statistics given by Sir Frederick Whyte were comparatively irrelevant. 
He did not say this in excuse of the Japanese action, but as a matter 
of geographical and historical fact. The Japanese regarded with 
apprehension the development of China and felt that in the years to 
come that enormous nation might be in a position to smother her. 
This fear was really the fundamental explanation of Japan’s Manchuria 
policy. The Manchurian question did not start yesterday nor the day 
before, nor even five or ten years earlier. It started before the Sino- 
Japanese War, long before Japan had any statistical interest in 
Manchuria. That war had been undertaken largely to safeguard 
Japan’s own position, and she had persistently pursued the policy 
then initiated. If ever Manchuria fell into the hands of a Power 
capable, either from the naval or military point of view, of smashing 
her, Japan’s future would be extremely precarious. 


BRIGADIER F. S. G. PicGcotrT said that he could not think that the 
speakers who had said they would speak for British interests had really 
done so. The British Empire was travelling along a very rough road 
and must go very carefully. China was indeed suffering from 
“military domination,” not by Japan but by her own War Lords; 
the 19th Army, about which so much had been heard, was not in the 
Shanghai area to defend the sacred soil of China, but to make sure 
that the Cantonese delegates to Nanking were not imprisoned or 
murdered by the Chinese Government. In the past Turkey had been 
called “‘ the sick man of Europe’; he would suggest that China was 
“ the sick man of Asia.” A great many people had tried to give him 
some kind of remedy, mild, strong, or stimulating, and it was now 
necessary for one of the specialists who had been called in to undertake 
a minor operation, admittedly in a very delicate part of China’s 
anatomy. It would therefore certainly be better if that specialist 
surgeon who had undertaken the job did not have his hand jogged by 
the other doctors, or it would be dangerous for the patient, dangerous 
for the surgeon, and rather dangerous for the people who jogged his 
elbow. 


Major A. H. HorsFALtt said that, as an Australian, he would like 
to voice the British Empire point of view in its larger aspects. 
Nothing had been said during the discussion as to the vital interests 
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of the British living in Australia and New Zealand—nearly ten 
millions of them—with the potentialities, under peaceful development, 
of the United States of America. Australia had been founded after 
the destruction of the first British Empire for the purpose of raising 
a second British Empire. Japan like every other force in nature 
would take the line of least resistance. With a million increase in 
population in that country every year, she must have expansion some- 
where. Let it not be south! Let it be west towards Asia! Thehigh 
policy of Great Britain should strive as far as it could to direct the 
energies of Japanese expansion towards Asia instead of south towards 
the Australian Commonwealth. Australia, with a population of 
98 per cent. of pure British stock, was now the only available home for 
the British people on the earth’s surface, if we still desired to maintain 
our race pure. The White Australia Policy should at all costs be 
preserved in the interests of generations yet unborn. When he was 
in Japan in 1914, at an interview with the late Count Okuma, the then 
Prime Minister of Japan, he had claimed an equal right for Australians 
to develop their country in their own way with their own nationals and 
others of like culture and traditions just as the Prime Minister of Japan 
claimed in Japan for the Japanese. The Australians wished to 
preserve their white characteristics, just as the Japanese wished to 
preserve Japanese characteristics, and a policy must be framed so that 
both might be friends and the Chinese also, and yet keep their different 
and differing civilisations in their own interests and in the wider 
interests of world peace and progress. 


Mr. O. M. GREEN said that no very practical suggestion had been 
made and people seemed, in regarding the trouble in the Far East, to 
be “ letting I dare not wait upon I would,” and reckoning up what “ I 
would ” might cost in economic blockade and naval action. But he 
thought that there was a path midway. The contest had become 
largely a matter of “face”’ even with the Japanese. The Japanese 
were having a very hard time. It stood to reason that sooner or later 
they must smash the Chinese in Shanghai, but there were armies drifting 
about China who could give a good account of themselves, whose 
imagination would be immensely fired by what was happening in 
Shanghai. One could imagine boycott and anti-Japanese trouble 
breaking out here, there and everywhere, and the Japanese would be 
obliged to go on and occupy point after point till they would exhaust 
themselves completely without recovering any trade. He ventured to 
think that the Japanese already realised that and a point would be 
reached, as it was in the Russo-Japanese War in 1905, when the two 
parties would welcome the mediation of Europe, as the Russians and 
Japanese welcomed the intervention of President Roosevelt. Hitherto 
the Japanese had regarded Western mediation as against her interests, 
but it could be put in such a way at this stage that it would save her 
“face,” and as it would save the Chinese “face” too, there was a 
prospect of fruitful action. This had been suggested in a letter written 
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to The Times! by E. F. Mackay, former Vice-Chairman of the 
Municipal Council in Shanghai, and he thought that in the course of 
circumstances the point would be reached at which mediation could 
be offered to Chinese and Japanese with some prospect of success. 


Mr. JosEPH Nissim said that his family had been connected with 
Shanghai for two generations and he wished to make a practical sug- 
gestion. The problem of the protection of British nationals in 
Shanghai was one of extreme urgency. Great Britain could only speak 
in the attitude of a firm friend of both countries, China and Japan. 
She could not forget her long association with China nor her alliance 
with Japan in former years and throughout the War, now unhappily 
broken, a fact which in recent years had encouraged the Chinese to 
defy the foreign Powers. Could not the Powers undertake to guarantee 
the safety of both Chinese and Japanese and all other nationals, not 
only within the International Settlement and the French Settlement, 
but within the twelve and a half miles’ limit indicated by Japan? On 
those lines and on the lines indicated by previous speakers, he believed 
Japan could be brought to see that it was in her own interests to 
withdraw at Shanghai and so free her forces to take whatever steps 
she was advised to take in Manchuria. 


1 The Times, February 19th, 1932. 











RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 


A summary of the suggestions put forward in an address at 
Chatham House on “The Crisis in the Far East” 
on February oth, 1932 


By Mr. ARCHIBALD Rose, C.I.E. 
Srr Cartes Appts, K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 


AN opportunity to afford practical help to China and Japan 
may occur in the near future. In order to appreciate what that 
opportunity would mean it is important to understand the factors 
that have caused the present crisis. The causes, briefly stated, 
were deep-seated economic pressure in Japan; and the breakdown 
of the Rule of Law in China, thereby weakening the powers of 
resistance of the Chinese Government. The issue lies between 
danger and security in the Far East and in the Pacific—perhaps 
even in a wider area; between sterilisation and development in 
China. 

Security in the Pacific is of vital importance to British interests, 
having regard to the powerful Chinese communities living under 
the British flag in Hong Kong, Malaya and Burma; and to the 
long Pacific sea-boards of Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
The peaceful development of China, which is the world’s greatest 
undeveloped market, would quickly solve the problem of our 
industrial depression. My theme then is the re-establishment of 
the Rule of Law in China. 

The Nanking Government has failed to re-establish that Law 
in spite of a gallant effort to do so, backed by popular good-will. 
It has failed to make its will effective, and to restore peace and 
unity to the country, because the task was too big. China is a 
continent, communications are inadequate, the country is seething 
with new forces, and the old machinery of government is unequal 
to the strain of coping with a modern mechanised State within a 
measurable period of time. 

The questions then arise—Can China be helped in her task ? 
If so, by whom, and by what method? And is she prepared to 
accept help? The last question is the most important. The 
wisest statesmen of China have shown a disposition to seek help 
during recent years. They cannot act without the support of 
Chinese public opinion, which is strong. The readiness of the 
Government and of public opinion to accept help would probably 
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be determined by their conviction as to whether the help offered 
was disinterested, whether it was aimed at cooperation with 
China and not at her domination, and whether it was of a 
nature likely to prove effective. 

Let us assume that China would be willing to accept such help 
if it were offered, and that the moment is propitious for making 
the offer. That can only be discovered by trying. From what 
source would help be available ? 

No single country could afford effective help. The task is too 
great, international jealousies would be too strong, and Chinese 
susceptibilities would be aroused. The cooperation of the United 
States is essential for many reasons, political, economic and 
cultural. Amongst other considerations, her Federal system of 
government presents a practical illustration of the possibility 
of State or Provincial autonomy combined with national unity. 

The League of Nations presents an instrument which is well 
equipped for the task. China and Japan are both members. 
The League has already acquired valuable knowledge of China’s 
problems and established its prestige in the field of reconstruction. 
But the League must be bulwarked by American help. The 
League plus America would form the perfect channel of action. 

As regards the method of action, the first step or condition 
should be the voluntary cooperation of a number of Chinese 
Provinces, which would pledge themselves to joint action and 
mutual protection in a Federal experiment. Their adhesion must 
be voluntary, as no force is available to enforce it. They would 
probably require a guarantee, from the Central Government and 
from the assisting League, that they would receive a fair share of 
all revenues collected within their borders, including Customs and 
Salt surpluses and other revenues from the trade which they foster 
and protect. 

The objective of the League would be to strengthen all the 
existing machinery of government, whether Central or Provincial ; 
to place at the disposal of every authority the informaton and 
technical experience accumulated throughout the world; and to 
give tangible evidence to the world of the security available in 
China. At every step and at every point the League representa- 
tives would work in the closest cooperation with the responsible 
Chinese authority. 

Three vital considerations must be faced at the outset—public 
opinion, finance and force. The first has already been dealt with. 

As regards finance, the position is now understood with fair 
accuracy. The difficulties are considerable but not insuperable. 
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The resources of China, if properly mobilised, are sufficient to 
place the country in a sound position within a reasonable time. 
No loan could be raised for China at present; the Chinese under- 
stand perfectly well that an acceptable arrangement about arrears 
must first be concluded with their creditors. The League would 
concern itself at once in helping the Chinese to mobilise their 
resources. 

Present investments may be considered here. The service of 
the loans secured on the Customs and Salt revenues is being 
regularly met. The next biggest investment is in the railways, 
and some of them are badly in arrears. But the railways are 
sound economic propositions, used to the limit for freight and 
passenger traffic. Their loans are in arrears because their revenues 
are used for military purposes, not for the service of their loans 
and for profitable development. The resources of China are 
proverbial, and the Chinese are honest men. If once progress 
and some evidence of political reform was apparent, Europe and 
the United States would be offering money to China with both 
hands. 

Force is essential to order. The Central Government and the 
adhering autonomous Provinces must be convinced that they 
will not be attacked, and that national decisions can and will 
prevail. Disbandment should therefore be undertaken at once in 
the adhering Provinces. A small gendarmerie, for Central and 
Provincial defence and for policing the railways, would be selected 
from the present armed forces. They would be equipped and 
organised on a basis of the very highest efficiency. The balance of 
the disbanded troops would be required at once for labour corps, 
for purposes of conservancy, flood prevention, and road and rail 
construction. There should be no difficulty in absorbing two 
million men in China, given adequate organisation. 

The strengthening of China is the task before the world. The 
Chinese are a reasonable people, and they love peace and trade 
and neighbourly relations. Given adequate strength they would 
afford security to all, in every part of the Chinese territory. That 
at least appears to me a fair reading of history. And that appears 
to me the only hope of peace and security in the Pacific, and of 
prosperity for China and her neighbours. 

If the nations of the world have an opportunity to offer their 
services as mediators in the present dispute they must approach 
the problem with a plan of reconstruction in their hands, a pian 
offering a prospect of justice and security to all concerned. 
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REPARATIONS 


Address given at Chatham House on January 19th, 1932 
By Sir JouHN FIscHER WILLIAMS, C.B.E., K.C. 


British Legal Adviser to the Reparation Commission, 1920-30 


Str ANDREW McFapyYEAN in the Chair. 


WE are met here to-night to discuss a question which has been, 
if not at the centre of the stage, yet continuously on the European 
stage for the last twelve years—the question of reparations. 
After having been “finally and definitively”’ settled, it has 
recently risen again from its temporary obscurity, and now 
appears in the full limelight before the public. 

Many people have found in it the chief, if not the only, cause of 
present economic difficulties, at any rate if coupled with its 
kindred subject of the War debts. Perhaps it is not for a mere 
lawyer like myself to express an opinion on these economic 
mysteries, but even if it be possible to attribute too great a 
responsibility to reparations, at any rate the interest and 
importance of the subject no one will deny, and in seeking the 
cause of the troubles which now oppress us, we certainly cannot 
neglect this question. 

I have had some trouble in thinking how I could arrange 
what I have to say. Perhaps the best thing that I can do is to 
call attention to some points in the history of reparations; next 
to say something about the legal considerations, with special 
reference to the present position; and lastly, to suggest, as a 
subject for the discussion which will follow, the question as to 
the proper course to be taken by Great Britain in the present 
difficulties—difficulties which do not confront us for the first 
time. And the present is certainly not the first time in the history 
of reparations that what has apparently been an admirable 
system on paper has not worked well in practice. 


Let us cast our eyes back to 1919, to the framework that was 
erected by the Treaty of Versailles and by the other treaties 
which took their titles from the suburbs of Paris, and see what 
the plan was which was then erected for repairing the financial 
ravages which had been caused by the Great War. 
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According to the system of the treaties, Germany paid. 
. It was left to be determined how much she was to pay. Austria 
and Hungary also paid; and they were to pay under a provision 
so curious that it is worth while reading it to you. They were 
to pay—I am quoting from the treaties with Austria and Hungary 
—‘ that part of the debt which shall have been assigned to her 
after the Commission”’ [the Reparation Commission on which I 
and the Chairman served] ‘‘ has decided whether Germany is in 
a position to pay the balance of the total amount of claims 
presented against Germany and her allies and approved by the 
Commission.”’ 1 That was a remarkable sentence which caused 
me the greatest possible difficulty to understand. It seemed to 
point to some discretionary power on the part of the Commission 
to estimate the capacity of Germany to pay, and to pass off on to 
Austria and Hungary, without particular regard for their financial 
capacities, so much of the general debt as Germany should be 
thought to be unable to support. 

That was one of the first things in the system which broke 
down. The Reparation Commission never took up any such 
position. There was no finding on the amount of reparation 
which Austria was to pay, and she never was called upon to pay 
anything. So far as Hungary was concerned, there was a patched- 
up settlement under which she paid a comparatively small 
amount for ten years, and after ten years she was to continue 
paying not very large amounts, but they were to be dedicated 
towards making good to her own nationals the losses which they 
had incurred owing to the agrarian legislation of some of the 
Successor States. 

Bulgaria was to pay also; in her case the amount was fixed 
at £90 million sterling at par and was not, accordingly, of so 
direct a concern to the Commission. Turkey paid nothing; 
not even in the Treaty of Sévres was she to pay anything. I 
suppose her traditional insolvency saved her. 

In addition to this general system of payments, apart from 
insolvency, there was constructed the machinery of what were 
known as “ Liberation Bonds.” The Liberation Bonds were 
amounts which the Succession States of Austria-Hungary were 
to pay as a sort of indication of their gratitude to the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers for having been liberated. There 
were unkind people who suggested that the bonds to which this 


1 Great Britain: Tyveaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated Powers and 
Austria. Cmd. 400 of 1919. Article 179. (Treaty of Peace with Hungary. 
Cmd. 896 of 1920. Article 163.) 
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admirable title was given were intended to be a sort of disguised 
reparation, owing to the fact that it was not absolutely certain 
that a considerable portion of the populations of the Succession 
States which arose from the ashes of Austria-Hungary had not 
been engaged in fighting on the other side. They were all to pay 
these Liberation Bonds, but some of them were to receive repara- 
tion payments, and the amounts which they were to pay on their 
Liberation Bonds were to be put against the amounts received 
for reparation. It was all most carefully worked out and you can 
just see it being done in a ledger. 

In addition, the ingenuity of my own profession was equal 
to the difficulty of suggesting that it would only be right that these 
Succession States should pay something for the State property 
which they had acquired. That was a proposition which seems 
to have descended from earlier international conditions—the sort 
of tradition that when one monarch acquired the palace of 
another as a result of conquest, in common decency as a gentleman 
he ought to pay something to the monarch whom he dispossessed. 
But when you apply that kind of thing to harbours and roads 
and administrative offices and the general equipment of civilisa- 
tion, it appears a rather transparent device by which you collect 
a certain amount of money from those who ought to have been 
so grateful to you for what you have done. 

Well, as was remarked at the time, this was the “ heavenly 
twin illusion,” the illusion of the milliard, and the illusion of the 
millennium. We were to have a new heaven and a new earth. 
Not much is left of those illusions. As soon as the Reparation 
Commission got to work in Paris, it became perfectly evident 
that it was a scheme of things which had no chance of realisation. 
One important event happened almost at once to which hardly 
sufficient attention was given at the time. When the Muse of 
History comes to write an account of reparations, I hope that she 
will take account of this particular matter, though I cannot help 
thinking that in the task of writing that account she will paint 
with a large brush and there will be a certain grim smile on her 
face. 

The scheme of Reparations at the very outset—and this is the 
important event—went wrong because there was no American 
representative on the Commission. The scheme in the Treaty 
was that the Reparation Commission should consist of a French 
delegate, a British delegate, an American delegate, an Italian 
delegate, and, for practically all purposes in connection with 
Germany, a Belgian delegate. The Japanese only came in on 
No, 2.—VOL. XI. N 
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certain special occasions in connection with damages at sea, and 
there was an obscure clause by which the Yugoslavs were to be 
represented in cases where Austria, Hungary or Bulgaria was 
concerned. (As Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria were not parties to 
the Treaty and thus could hardly ever be said to be “concerned,” 
this clause caused a certain difficulty in interpretation.) But the _ 
essential thing is that the Commission contemplated by the Treaty 
was a Commission on which the Americans were represented ; the 
Commission as it worked was a Commission from which the 
Americans were absent, only being represented by an Observer 
who had no vote at all and was consequently not in a position to 
bring the weight of his country to bear. 

If it had been possible for the Germans to take the legal 
objection that this was not the Commission which it had been 
proposed to set up by the Treaty and that therefore they were not 
bound to accept its findings, there would have been no answer. 
I remember being advised at the time by a high legal authority 
that as a result of the absence of the Americans the Commission 
was not in a position to do the main thing for which it was 
instituted, namely, to give a binding award as to the amount 
payable by Germany. 

Had the Americans been there, they would certainly have 
altered the history of Reparations. If there had been an official 
American representative on the Commission, holding the views 
held by Americans of influence in Paris at the time, the German 
debt would have been fixed at a very much more reasonable 
figure than 132 milliard gold marks. And I very much doubt if 
there would have been any invasion of the Ruhr. I do not believe 
that an American delegate would have voted that Germany was 
in default, and I do not believe that had he so voted the Italian 
vote, which was hesitating down to a very late period, would have 
been cast for default. 

Well, the Germans never took that particular point, and the 
Commission in 1920 settled down to its work. Now, one very 
curious thing in connection with the scheme of assessment on which 
the Commission was working was that, although you might have 
thought that it was necessary for the Commission to get from 
each country estimates of and claims for the damages admissible 
under the Treaty of Versailles, accept or reject them, and then 
add them up and present the bill to the Germans, in fact the latter 
part of this procedure was never followed. It was practically 
impossible to follow it and it was also unnecessary to follow it, 
because, by a course of action which, at any rate in my legal 
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experience, has no parallel, the Allied and Associated Powers 
had already agreed at Spa in 1920 (the finding of the Commission 
not being out until May 1921) on the main percentages in which the 
reparation debt from Germany was to be shared between them. 
Consequently, however big or small the French or British claim 
might be, the share of France or of the British Empire in the 
total amount to be paid by Germany was going to be exactly the 
same. There was therefore no particular reason why anybody 
should have any interest in diminishing the amount of anybody’s 
claim, or of increasing it, once you knew—and you could feel 
tolerably secure on that head—that a pretty big sum, a sum 
at least equal to German capacity for payment, was going 
to be fixed. The previous fixation of the percentages in which 
the sum was to be shared thus rendered the particular figures 
which you might set down to each country a matter of complete 
indifference. This was not due to the wickedness of the Com- 
mission, because the Treaty itself (Article 237) spoke—though 
not wholly accurately—of the Powers having already settled the 
shares in which they were going to divide the German debt. 

When the Commission had arrived at the total figure for 
the German obligation—as a result to some extent of political 
bargaining—the Powers proceeded to impose on Germany by 
an ultimatum what was called the ‘‘ Schedule of Payments,” as 
settled by the Commission—the way, that is, in which Germany 
was to discharge the debt. This Schedule of Payments went 
beyond the period of thirty years which the Treaty had imposed 
as the maximum period during which reparation payments were, 
in the first instance at any rate, to be exacted from Germany. 
Germany was to be asked to pay over a period of at least thirty- 
seven years, with a view to amortising certain bonds by which 
the 132 milliard gold marks were to be represented. There were 
three classes of bonds—A, B and C bonds. They have now been 
burnt. But the point to remember about them now—and it is 
for my present purpose the one important point about the 
“Schedule of Payments”’—is that the settlement which was 
imposed at that time went beyond the legal rights as deter- 
mined by the Treaty and imposed a period of payments which 
exceeded the full length of the period which the Treaty had 
prescribed. 

After the Schedule of Payments, as you know, we had two 
years of every kind of difficulty—negotiations, ultimata, new 
arrangements, and so on—and finally Germany staggered on 
to what a majority of the Commission, as judges of fact, decided 
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to be a default in fulfilling the engagements which at the time 
were binding on her. Whether it was a serious default or not 
is a matter which is perhaps open to dispute; still more is it 
uncertain, to say the least of it, whether the steps which the 
French and Belgian Governments considered they were entitled 
to take as a result of that particular default were justifiable - 
under the terms of the Treaty. It was a default in the delivery 
of coal and timber. It was remarked at the time by the British 
delegate that probably timber had never played so important 
a part in international relations since the days of the Wooden 
Horse of Troy. The default, if any, and such as it was, was taken 
advantage of in a way which, in the opinion of the highest legal 
authorities in this country, was not contemplated by the Treaty. 

I never understood why it was that the Germans did not 
succeed in pressing this question of the illegality of the Ruhr 
invasion more successfully than they did. I suppose there were 
political reasons. There were steps which they might have taken, 
but perhaps they were well advised not to do more than they did. 

The Ruhr invasion went on and had a certain amount of success 
to the extent that during those years a certain amount of valuable 
property was collected, but it was at the cost of the exhaustion 
of the debtor. 

Then you got the Dawes Plan and the voice of reason began 
to be heard in the land again. The Dawes Plan always appeared 
to me a highly successful operation. It was elastic. It had 
several great advantages over the plan which succeeded it. One 
of these was that it made provision for a change in the value of 
gold. If the value of gold increased or diminished more than 
ten per cent. from the value established at the time when the 
Dawes Plan went into operation, it was open to either side to 
have a revision of the terms of payment. The Plan also contained 
what was called the “ index of prosperity.” In the event of the 
Germans becoming more prosperous than they were at that time, 
there was to be a certain increase in their payments. This 
index was, in fact, never applied, and it might have been 
improved by the addition of an index of adversity; perhaps if 
the Dawes Plan had continued to the present time that particular 
development would have taken place. 

Finally, and most important, the Plan contained an ingenious 
innovation in what was known as “transfer protection.” It was 
not actually the first time that such a device had been introduced 
in international relations ; something of the same kind had taken 
place with regard to Hungary. Payments could only be trans- 
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ferred out of Germany if it was possible to do so without producing 
inflation and economic catastrophe in Germany herself. There 
was a Clear separation of the problem of transferring out of 
Germany from the problem of paying in German money. More- 
over the Dawes Plan, in connection with this question of transfer, 
gave a warning which it is worth while recalling to our minds to- 
day. The Committee of Experts said: 


“We do not deny that this part of our proposal will present 
difficulties of a novel character which can only be solved by experience. 
But what are the alternatives ? 

“In order that no difficulties with exchange or stability can 
possibly arise, the sum payable for reparation may be definitely fixed 
at such a figure as is certain beyond all doubt to be within Germany’s 
capacity to export in excess of her imports. In this case the attain- 
ment of such certainty would involve so low a figure as to be quite 
unacceptable to her creditors and unwarrantably favourable to 
Germany. 

“On the other hand, the liability may be fixed without regard to 
that excess of exports at all, and the discharge of the liability left to 
uncontrolled events without any possible regard to exchange diffi- 
culties. That way lies future instability and disaster.” 4 


These last wise words have not been kept in mind; the Young 
Plan supplanted the Dawes Plan, and the prophecy of the authors 
of the Dawes Plan, ‘‘ that way lies instability and disaster,” 
seems to me to have been fulfilled to the full. 

There was another element of great importance in the institu- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, and that was that America in effect 
came back into the settlement of the reparation question. An 
“ American citizen’’—to be carefully distinguished, of course, 
from an American representative—became in substance a member 
of the Reparation Commission, and consequently the Reparation 
Commission was in effect restored to the constitution which it 
ought to have had from the beginning. Also, in the person of 
the Agent-General of Payments, who was sent to Berlin, you 
had a highly capable American financial expert keeping watch 
upon the execution of this new ingenious system. With the 
Dawes Plan science was for the first time applied to the new and 
unprobed problems of the transfer of large sums from govern- 
ment to government. Up to that time I do not think everybody 
had realised what these payments involved. At the time of the 
Treaty of Versailles very little attention was paid by those who 
govern us to the admonitions of Mr. Keynes. 


1 Great Britain : Reports of the Expert Committees appointed by the Reparation 
Commission. Cmd. 2105 of 1924, pp. 35-6. 
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At the risk of being autobiographical, I may perhaps recall 
a conversation which I had, at the time when the invasion of 
the Ruhr was threatened, with a man of very considerable ability, 
very fair-minded, and in one of the highest political positions 
in Great Britain. We were talking of the whole question of 
payments, and I found that he was completely ignorant of the ~ 
fact that there was any particular difficulty about it at all. His 
view was, “‘ They owe the money; why don’t they pay it? Why 
can’t they pay it? Tell them to pay it. Tell them that if they 
don’t pay it we shall . . . well, they have got to pay it.” 

That was the usual attitude. It was not in the least remark- 
able. Noone had had any experience of transfers on this scale, and 
no one realised that there was any real economic difficulty about 
getting large monetary values across national frontiers. 

The Dawes Plan worked, and it worked with very reasonable 
success for five years. But the German contention was that 
the ease with which it worked was the result of the fact that 
new confidence had been felt in Germany, and so the Germans, 
being able to borrow very largely abroad, found the money required 
under the Dawes Plan out of the borrowings which they made. 
It always seemed to me that there was a great deal of truth in 
that contention, but I do not think that it attracted the attention 
which it ought to have attracted in the minds of responsible 
people at the time. 

So things went on until 1929, and then the natural human 
longing for finality, the perpetual longing which is never satisfied, 
began to assert itself. Political people meeting at Geneva decided 
that a committee was to be set up with a view to arriving at a 
final and definitive settlement of the reparation problem. Of 
course you can get a final settlement if the finality which you 
contemplate is a finality of release or destruction, but if you are 
going to set up a construction to last something like sixty-eight 
years, it is obviously over-optimistic to talk about finality. 

Very much more politics went into the Young Plan than 
had gone into the Dawes Plan. It is true that both Committees 
were composed of distinguished financiers and economists, but 
in the second case the proceedings had a very much more 
political character. I do not think that there is anything to 
show that the Young Committee ever went, from the economic 
side, into the question of what Germany was capable of paying. 
They devoted themselves rather to a process of hard bargain- 
ing, and of discovering the maximum amount to which they could 
get the German signature affixed. Of course their bargaining 
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was rendered rather easier by the fact that the occupation of 
the Rhineland was still in being, and that its evacuation was an 
important inducement to the Germans to reach a settlement. 
In thus acting the experts, at any rate, were carrying out the 
task which was confided to them, of fixing the amount which 
Germany was to pay. It was not within their terms of reference 
to decide how that amount was to be divided between the Allied 
Powers. But here they found themselves in a rather anomalous 
situation. In practice and as a matter of hard fact they could 
not, as experts, find that Germany was capable of paying any 
particular sum of money, unless they knew what was to be done 
with that sum of money when it got across the frontier. Toa 
lawyer like myself there seems to be a certain hiatus in the logical 
processes at work on that occasion, but the political process was 
perfectly clear. 

Further, the “ final and definitive ” settlement caused Belgium 
to revive a claim which she had never abandoned formally, the 
claim to recovery of the value of the German marks which had 
been left behind by the German invaders of Belgium, which had 
been taken over by the Belgian Government and valorised, and 
had subsequently become useless, causing heavy loss to the 
Belgian Government. That claim, to my mind, had a certain 
justification, “‘ on the merits,” but it had been discussed and put 
aside at Paris in 1919 and obviously, from the legal point of view, 
it was utterly impossible to revive some nine years afterwards, 
as a legal! obligation, a claim which had been definitely rejected 
on the occasion of the Treaty of Versailles. However, the matter 
was pressed, and instead of the rest of the Allies taking what 
would have been a perfectly possible position and saying that, 
out of what Germany was going to pay, they were prepared 
to make an allowance for the Belgian claim, the amount which 
Germany was to pay in respect of those marks was added to the 
sum which Germany was to pay to the Allies as a whole. I[ 
mention these things because they seem to have some bearing 
on the assertion which one hears that it is an essential matter of 
international morals that legal rights are to be strictly respected. 

Of course the legal rights at the present time are not in dispute. 
Germany has given her signature to the Young Plan and she is 
legally bound to pay, but when we have a history such as this 
history of reparations, in which, whenever matters have become 
critical, legal considerations have been overruled in favour of the 
side upon which there was force (there may have been right 
too, but I am not discussing that question), I confess that, although 
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I am a lawyer and have great respect for the law, I hesitate to 
accept the dogma that the legal position is to be decisive now and 
for ever, and that we are to consider these things as a mere 
matter of law. 

You know what the present position is. A moralist who 
was seeking to give a lecture, or perhaps one should callit a sermon, - 
on the vanity of human hopes, could not do better than take as 
his text the words which were used by Mr. Snowden, as he then 
was, not two years ago, in giving a summary of the agreements 
which had been concluded at the Hague Conference in January 


1930. 


“ The Hague Conference of January 1930 marks a decisive stage 
in the financial reconstruction of Europe after the War.” + 


“ Reconstruction ’—I wish it were a word that corresponded 
to realities. 


“ These agreements provide not only for the definite settlement of 
the reparation liabilities of the German Government and for the 
constitution of the Bank for International Settlements as proposed 
in the Young Plan, but also for the settlement of the reparation 
liabilities of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria and for the consolidation 
or cancellation of the so-called ‘liberation ’’ debts of Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Poland and Roumania. These agreements, taken together, 
represent ‘a general liquidation of the financial questions raised by 
the war and the subsequent Treaties of Peace,’ which, as the Experts 
declared, was required to ‘ensure the definite return of Europe to 
normal financial and economic conditions,’ so that it may be said that 
the aim of the Conference has been fully and satisfactorily attained.” ? 


Now let us look at the recent Report of the Young Plan 
Advisory Committee. These are some of their conclusions : 


“It is evident from the facts outlined in the preceding chapters 
that Germany would be justified in declaring—in accordance with 
her rights under the Young Plan—that in spite of the steps she has 
taken to maintain the stability of her currency she will not be able in 
the year beginning in July next to transfer the conditional part of the 
annuity. 

“The Committee, however, would not feel that it had fully accom- 
plished its task and justified the confidence placed in it if it did not 
draw the attention of the Governments to the unprecedented gravity 
of the crisis, the magnitude of which undoubtedly exceeds the 
‘relatively short depression ’ envisaged in the Young Plan—to meet 


1 Great Britain: Agreements concluded at the Hague Conference January 1930. 
Cmd. 3484 of 1930, p. 4. 
2 Op. cit. 
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which the ‘measures of safeguard’ therein contained were de- 
signed.” 1 
In other words, the Young Plan had failed. 


“The Young Plan, with its rising series of annuities, contemplated 
a steady expansion in world trade, not merely in volume but in value, 
in which the annuities payable by Germany would become a factor 
of diminishing importance. In fact, the opposite has been the case. 
Since the Young Plan came into effect, not only has the trade of the 
world shrunk in volume, but the very exceptional fall in gold prices 
that has occurred in the last two years has itself added greatly to the 
real burden, not only of German annuities, but of all payments fixed 
in gold. 

“In the circumstances the German problem—which is largely 
responsible for the growing financial paralysis of the world—calls for 
concerted action which the Governments alone can take. . . . 

“In this connection certain considerations seem to us of great 
importance. 

“ The first is that transfers from one country to another on a scale 
so large as to upset the balance of payments can only accentuate the 
present chaos. 

“Tt should also be borne in mind that the release of a debtor 
country from a burden of payments which it is unable to bear may 
merely have the effect of transferring that burden to a creditor country 
which, in its character as a debtor, it, in its turn, may be unable to 
bear. 

“ Again, the adjustment of all inter-governmental debts (repara- 
tions and other war debts) to the existing troubled situation of the world 
—and this adjustment should take place without delay if new disasters 
are to be avoided—is the only lasting step capable of re-establishing 
confidence, which is the very condition of economic stability and real 


peace.” 2 


If any man were tempted to put implicit confidence in the 
wisdom of statesmen, that brief contrast between the prophecies 
and hopes of two years ago and the realities of the present time 
might be enough to damp the ardour of the most ardent disciple. 

What is the present legal situation? Germany, under the 
Young Plan, may postpone transferring the unconditional portion, 
roughly two-thirds, of the annuities payable under the Young 
Plan, for two years. She can only postpone them; she cannot 
escape the ultimate burden. She may also suspend for one year 
payment of fifty per cent. of any amount which may be postponed. 

1 Great Britain: Report of the Special Advisory Committee convened under the 
Agreement with Germany concluded at The Hague on January 20, 1930—Basle, 
December 23, 1931. Cmd. 3995 of 1932, p. 16. 


2 Op. cit. 
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A special advisory committee is to be, and has been, convened, 
but it can play no part as to the unconditional portion of the 
annuities. I have read some of the conclusions of the Committee, 
and although they have walked, like Agag, rather delicately, 
they have let it be understood what their opinion would be 
if they were asked as to the possibility of dealing with the un- _ 
conditional annuities. The effect of their statement is that 
Germany cannot even pay the unconditional annuities. 

In these conditions it is rather disappointing merely to be 
told by one of the leading French statesmen—in the intervals of 
lecturing on Beethoven—a statesman jointly responsible for the 
hopes raised by the famous Geneva Protocol of 1924, that he had 
been brought up to respect a signature once given, that we were 
faced with a Germany which could pay and should have been made 
to pay (this in face of the Experts’ Report), that he condemned their 
bad faith and hoped that nevertheless agreement might be 
reached between Belgium, France and Great Britain. Has 
M. Herriot really nothing better to give us than advice to return 
to the atmosphere of 1920 and the imposition, in some way not 
explained, of further pressure by the Creditor Powers on 
Germany ? 

Let me say here, in parenthesis, that this illustrates how on 
these great international questions the legal view is necessarily 
inadequate. It would serve no useful purpose at the present 
time to refer difficulties of this kind to a court of pure law, 
in particular to the Hague Court. Such a court, unless it 
were expressly given powers of a very wide nature, could 
only say that legally the amounts prescribed by the Young Plan 
are due. A court administering international law would not 
even have open to it the consideration of a point open in English 
law, to a national court, namely, whether the whole system 
has been based on what the English lawyer would call “‘ duress,” 
that is to say, compulsion which left no freedom to be exercised— 
a point, incidentally, much more arguable as ‘to the Versailles 
Treaty than as to the Young Plan taken by itself. 

Another point which is not a legal point, but which politically 
is of capital importance, is that because, most unfortunately, 
opportunity was taken of the drafting of the Treaty of Versailles 
to link up reparations with a theory as to the responsibility for 
the War—the sole guilt of Germany and her Allies—a view which 
no one would now suggest as being true with reference to the 
particular people who are being asked to submit to grave hard- 
ship in order to make the payment, there has been created, in 
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Germany, a psychological atmosphere which makes payment 
specially difficult. 

There is, of course,*a3legal doctrine to which appeal is often 
made, the exact limits of which are rather difficult to define, 
namely, that when circumstances have changed you cannot 
enforce the observance of a contract which was concluded with 
reference to those circumstances. But I do not think that this is a 
doctrine which has any real application to the present difficulty. 
It might be suggested that under this doctrine you could take the 
point that there has been a great change in the value of gold, but 
in the Young Plan the provision, which the Dawes Plan included, 
as to meeting a change in the value of gold was deliberately set 
aside. The framers of the Young Plan intended that whatever 
happened to gold the obligations should be met in gold as the 
Young Plan had fixed them. Another point which might be 
argued is that there is implied something in the nature of a duty 
on the part of the creditor countries not to increase tariffs and 
make the export by Germany of goods and services in discharge of 
her obligations more difficult than it was at the date of the Plan. 
But I doubt if this argument would succeed in a court of law. 

Then behind it all there is the practical fallacy+ that inter- 
national law treats Germany all through as if Germany was one 
person, whose debts and responsibilities, especially the debts 
arising from responsibility for wrong, are to continue from 
generation to generation. (In limiting the period for payments 
to thirty years, the Treaty of Versailles—and this is to be 
reckoned to it for righteousness—made an effort to avoid this 
particular objection.) If you are going to say that it is the people 
who were responsible for the War on the German side who are 
to pay—assuming, and arguing from, the full responsibility of 
Germany for having caused the War, about which there is of 
course more than one opinion—then it is difficult to see how you 
are going to justify the exaction from the present generation. 
Remember that a man now aged thirty-eight, probably at the best 
of his earning power, was only aged twenty in 1914, and there- 
fore can hardly be expected to admit that he had anything in 
the nature of even vicarious responsibility for the actions of the 
German Government during the critical fortnight in 1914 and 
still less for the whole course of German policy from 1871 onwards. 

If you take these things into consideration, I think you are 


1 Cf. what Dean Roscoe Pound says (Philosophical Theory and International 
Law: Bibliotheca Visseriana, I, p. 79) :—‘‘. . . the juristic dogmatic fiction that 
treated the mass of a population collectively as the equivalent in moral responsi- 
bility of an individual man . . . the fallacy of continuity.” 
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bound to agree that the crude—and legal—identification of 
Germany with something like a single debtor does not really 
correspond to the facts. It is this non-correspondence of the 
morality of the thing with the legal theory of the liability that 
you are seeking to enforce, which is the real justification of the 
creed of the Nazis, now popular and dangerous in Germany. - 
The feeling that the generation which is now coming into power 
had nothing to do with the policy for the fruits of which they are 
called upon to pay, is what makes it impossible to extract 
anything like willing payment from Germany at the present time. 

The question may be asked, what will happen if Germany 
merely refuses to pay? There was an exchange of notes at 
the Hague Conference in January 1930 which might be thought 
to bear upon that subject. The creditor Powers said to the 
German Government : 

“There remains, however, a hypothesis outside the scope of the 
Agreements signed to-day. The Creditor Governments are forced 
to consider it without thereby wishing to cast doubt on the intentions 
of the German Government. They regard it as indispensable to take 
account of the possibility that in the future a German Government, 
in violation of the solemn obligation contained in The Hague Agree- 
ment of January 1930, might commit itself to actions revealing its 
determination to destroy the New Plan... . 

“ However, even on this extreme hypothesis, the Creditor Govern- 
ments, in the interests of the general peace, are prepared, before taking 
any action, to appeal to an international jurisdiction of incontestable 
authority to establish and appreciate the facts. The Creditor Power 
or Powers which might regard themselves as concerned would there- 
fore submit to the Permanent Court of International Justice the 
question whether the German Government had committed acts 
revealing its determination to destroy the New Plan.” } 


I can conceive no more difficult, and indeed almost impossible, 
question to submit to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice than this question whether particular acts of the German 
Government had revealed a guilty mind, in the sense of a 
determination to destroy the New Plan. No doubt, as Lord 
Bowen told us, the state of a man’s mind is as much a fact as the 
state of his digestion, but the state of the mind of a government 
is a fact particularly difficult to ascertain, and an old English 
judicial dictum as to the devil and the mind of man may here find 
its application. In any case, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is not a criminal court, and to contemplate 
that it could sit with a sort of criminal jurisdiction to decide 
1 Cmd. 3484 of 1930, p. 28. 
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questions raised by something like a criminal indictment of one 
of the leading Powers in the world, seems to my mind to be 
entirely remote from possibilities. However, supposing that 
this did happen and that the Court gave an affirmative decision, 
Germany was to acknowledge that it was oe 

“ legitimate that, in order to ensure the fulfilment of the obligations 
of the Debtor Power resulting from the New Plan, the Creditor Power 
or Powers should resume their full liberty of action.” } 

What exactly is meant positively by resuming full liberty of 
action I confess I have not the faintest idea. One thing, however, 
negatively, is perfectly clear. To resume full liberty of action 
cannot possibly mean a re-setting up of the Reparation Com- 
mission, asking it to find default, and reviving the extremely 
doubtful and contested questions which centre round the applica- 
tion of sanctions under the Treaty of Versailles. That, I think, 
is completely out of the question. People sometimes talk as if it 
were possible to see the history of 1923 enacted again, as if 
another invasion of the Ruhr might be possible. Invasion of the 
Ruhr is utterly out of the question unless the invaders are pre- 
pared to tear up the agreements at present binding upon them. 
In particular it is impossible to see how action of that kind could 
be harmonised with the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 

This concludes what I had to say with regard to some legal 
aspects of the question of reparations. The question of war 
debts is, of course, closely connected with it, but I left that to be 
raised in the discussion which follows. 

Now, what are we to do? It seems to me that we—that is, 
the creditors of Germany—have got practically all that we can 
get, if you limit German responsibility to the assets of the genera- 
tion of Germans which was responsible, on the theory of the Treaty 
of Versailles, for the outbreak of the War. I do not think that 
anybody supposes that we are ever going to get Germany to pay 
anything more, at any rate to an appreciable amount. Exactly 
what action should be taken at the present time is very much more 
difficult to say. Certainly we are not going to reach a satisfactory 
solution if we follow the old plan of endeavouring to come to a 
creditors’ agreement, treating ourselves as being creditors and 
nothing but creditors, if we forget the principles underlying the 
Balfour Note and attempt as a first step to concert with other 
Powers, and especially with France, a policy the aim of which is 
to extract the largest possible amount from Germany. 

I think it is clear that this is not our policy and I think that 
+ OD. ¢it., Pp. 29, 
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it is very important that there should be no misunderstanding 
upon that point. If we have to hurt French feelings on the 
point, it is far better that our policy should be clear and that 
we should get away from the misunderstandings which have 
encumbered us in the past. It is not playing the part of a true 
friend to France to appear to consent in any policy, however 
disastrous we may think it, which commends itself to the French 
Government at any particular time. There are two views as to 
French policy which fight for supremacy. There is the older 
view, which is so ably expressed by my friend “ Pertinax,”’ that 
French policy should strive to keep Germany as weak as possible ; 
and there is the view, which I believe to be the view of M. Briand, 
that the real line of salvation for France is reconciliation with 
Germany—recognition (how preposterous now the contrary 
sounds to English ears !) of the equality of Germany and of her 
right to stand upon the same footing as France in the counsels of 
Europe. I am quite sure that those of us—and I claim to be 
one—who are friends of France ought not to hesitate as to what 
is the best advice to give and the true position which the British 
Government should take in reference to the present situation. 


Summary of Discussion 

THE CHAIRMAN, SIR ANDREW McI‘aDYEAN, in opening the meeting 
for discussion, said that he personally had never taken any trouble 
to conceal his view that the Young Plan was in essence a bad plan and 
that the whole proceedings of the Young Committee were premature 
and unnecessary. There was never any reason to suppose, when the 
Young Committee was set up, that there existed the faintest possibility 
of arriving at an honest, final, and definitive settlement of reparation. 
But at the same time, with the knowledge of what had taken place 
in the past two years, people were tempted to do rather less 
than justice to the Young Committee. The Committee were forced, 
in a way they could do nothing to prevent, into considering political 
and not strictly financial questions. And how many people were 
there in 1928 and 1929 who foresaw, even remotely, the depth of the 
depression which had since taken place? Unless there had been reason 
to foresee that depression, the Committee were not open to criticism 
on the ground that they fixed the payments definitely as payable 
“whatever might happen to gold.” They fixed them at a figure too 
high even if the value of gold did not alter; but as they had to find 
a definite solution as things were, and as that definite solution 
necessarily meant linking up reparation with War debts, which were 
expressed finally and unalterably in terms of gold, the Committee 
were bound to make what they believed to be a final settlement also 
in terms of gold. They could not be blamed for not foreseeing the 
financial debacle which had since taken place. 
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Miss NEsTI SANDERS said that if reparations were considered 
hard and unjust on the present generation in Germany, War debts 
were equally hard on the present generation in the Allied nations who 
were paying them to the United States and to each other. 

With regard to the Ruhr, was it not a fact that the French went 
in, not merely because of the German default in the payment of 
reparations, but also for defence purposes? She understood from 
French generals that there had been definite information of plans on 
the part of Germany which induced the French to take the action 
they did. The Allied nations were more heavily taxed than Germany, 
and therefore it seemed difficult to understand why the payment of 
reparations should be considered so great a hardship for Germany. 
It had been part of Germany’s policy ever since the War to make 
a strong anti-reparation propaganda. 


Mr. E. F. WIsE said that there was no possibility of public opinion 
in Great Britain going back to the state of mind which permitted the 
events of 1920 and onwards. Public opinion generally desired that 
there should be a settlement which Germany could and would accept 
and which should inflict as little burden of reparation and other 
payments as possible. But there was an obvious difficulty. No 
settlement of reparations was possible which did not also deal with 
inter-Allied debts owing to Great Britain and the United States. It 
was plain that France would be unwilling, and justly unwilling, to 
accept reduction or cancellation of reparations without a corresponding 
reduction in inter-Allied debts. It was uncertain whether France 
would accept even such an arrangement; it was still more unlikely 
that American opinion would agree to such a settlement. Several 
speakers had pointed out, and Sir Walter Layton had also drawn 
attention to it, that even when reparations and inter-Allied debts 
were washed out there still remained the liability of repaying those 
who had lent the money in the first place. Therefore there was clearly 
something to be said for the American point of view. 

What then was to be Great Britain’s policy? For the reasons 
which Sir John had given as to the unwillingness of the new generation 
in Germany to bear the burden of debts which they did not incur, 
it was no longer a question of whether Germany could pay or not. 
No Government in Germany would stay in office except—and doubt- 
fully—by force, for more than a few weeks after it accepted a repara- 
tion liability of any magnitude. Faced with that situation, was 
Great Britain going to acquiesce in French and American policy? 
Was she again going to give way to the French legal view? Was she 
to wait until the Senators from Nebraska and Alabama learnt some- 
thing about economics and European affairs? Was she now to 
delay until French and American politicians had thoroughly misled 
their electors as to the real facts of the situation in preparation for their 
approaching elections, and then hope that by political manceuvres a 
reasonable settlement might be reached after the peoples had been 
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again debamboozled? Was that not taking enormous risks? There 
might be complete collapse of European economics and finance, already 
nearly at breaking point, during the nine, ten or eleven months that 
would elapse. 

In his view, the time had come when Great Britain, in the interests 
of herself and of Europe, should say what indeed the majority of | 
people in Great Britain and other countries now believed, that 
reparations and debts should be finally wiped out. The facts were 
speaking for themselves and they should be allowed to speak, even at 
the risk of serious trouble with opinion in the United States. Nothing 
had been gained from the attempt in past years not to hurt the feelings 
of American citizens; there had not been much reciprocity in that 
particular pursuit. French opinion might also be upset, but the 
French were nearer the facts than the Americans, and, when they 
ceased to bargain, would take things as they were. 

When reparations and debts were settled, the economic situation 
would not be settled. There were other and equally serious obstacles 
to the recovery of European trade and the maintenance of peace. A 
reasonable attitude with regard to private obligations would help the 
French to take a reasonable attitude in regard to the debts owing to 
them. But the real debts were the internal debts, and the French 
and Americans would be better convinced of British honesty in suggest- 
ing the application of the necessary new principles in relation to the 
debts owed by Germany and Great Britain to them if Great Britain 
applied these principles equally to her own internal debts. 


Mr. JosEPH Nissim said that it should be remembered that it was 
Germany who, in 1871, set the example which had been followed in 
the matter of reparations. He begged to differ from the lecturer and 
say that it was not merely a question of what Germany did or did not 
do within the period of a fortnight in 1914, but of the preparations 
which the Germans made steadily for ten or twenty years, for the day 
when Germany should be triumphant over the whole of Europe. The 
wanton invasion of France through Belgium, which Germany had 
guaranteed to protect, had also to be remembered. Undoubtedly the 
Allies were wrong in assessing Germany’s capacity to pay at £6,600 
million sterling in 1920, and again in assessing it at the lower but still 
impossible figure of the Young Plan; but Germany could pay sub- 
stantial sums. Great Britain was not so directly interested in the 
question, because her policy was that she would take no more from 
Germany through the Allies than the United States exacted from her; 
but she ought to stand behind her former Allies, the Americans and the 
French, and not break the unity of the front which had been so long 
preserved. 


Mr. Lis said that he agreed with those who had said that War 
debts ought to go, but he was convinced that the moment had not 
come to say so to the United States. War debts were not being paid 
at the moment and it was unlikely that there would be any payment 
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for a considerable time. In making arrangements with the United 
States, the other Allies, and the ex-enemies, it must be realised that 
what was necessary was not simply a cessation of payments but also 
a resumption of credits. The United States had half the gold in the 
world, and Europe wanted her to lend it in order to start the wheels 
of trade going again; without this there would be exactly the same 
general depression in international trade as there was now and the same 
possibility of economic collapse throughout the world, He thought 
there was no need for haste. Most Americans fully realised that there 
would not be any resumption of payments when the Hoover moratorium 
came to an end. What had been said in Congress about War debts 
was primarily of political significance; it was fifty per cent. or more an 
attack on Hoover. 

The announcement of the Hoover moratorium had caused a wave 
of optimism throughout the United States, in the Middle West as well 
as in the East, and everyone had expected immediate recovery. 
Recovery did not come and there was a certain amount of justifiable 
resentment. It was therefore necessary to make certain that when 
the next gesture was made there would be immediate recovery. 


Mr. WYNDHAM BEWES said that it was essential to keep free from 
the class of argument which had been used by Mr. Nissim. That was 
the argument which had caused most of the trouble in which the nations 
now found themselves. He utterly disagreed with the statement 
that the matter did not directly concern Great Britain. It concerned 
Great Britain, not only in its consequences of a lack of gold in the world, 
but also in its effects on British trade. It was obvious that if Germany 
was to pay any large sums, she could only do it out of trade, and trade 
that was undercutting British trade the whole time. This was the chief 
thing that had been the matter with British trade. The only country 
in the world that showed a surplus on her trade during the last year had 
been Germany, and it was largely at the expense of Great Britain. 


SIR JOHN FISCHER WILLIAMS said that one of the most important 
points raised in the discussion was that of the legal responsibility for 
War debts; was it the same as the legal responsibility for reparations ? 
Personally he thought there was a clear distinction. When people 
were being made to pay for a wrong—or what was deemed to be a 
wrong—that they had done, the burden should, as far as possible, 
be confined to those who in some way or other could be conceived to be 
responsible for the wrong. That was the position taken in the Treaty 
of Versailles. But it did not in the least follow that the same principle 
applied to the repayment of money which had been borrowed by a 
State in the past, of which the people who were asked to pay had 
inherited the benefit. There was a clear distinction between the re- 
payment of money borrowed, even for the purpose of War, and the 
extension to future generations of the obligation to make compensation 
for a wrong. 

Mr, Wise had raised the problem as to how far it was just to claim 
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repayment even of internal debts, but he could not follow up that 
line of argument and had no authority to speak on it. Obviously a 
good many countries in the last ten years had acted in accordance 
with what seemed to be Mr. Wise’s view. Great Britain had taken a 
step in that direction when she went off the gold standard. France 
had cancelled in terms of gold four-fifths of her internal debt, and 
Germany had cancelled the whole of hers. 

With regard to the practical question of what should be done, he 
was entirely in sympathy with those speakers who had expressed the 
view that it was not a question of sentiment but of pure economics. 

In the interests of historical accuracy and in defence of the some- 
times unduly abused body to which he had belonged, the Reparation 
Commission, he would point out that the Commission never estimated 
the capacity of Germany as 6,600 milliards of gold marks. They were 
simply trying to arrive at a figure which represented the total of the 
damages which Germany was supposed to have inflicted on the civil 
populations of the Allied countries. Whether or not Germany could 
pay that sum was another matter and not part of their business. 

The German precedent of 1871 was unfortunate, but the figure of 
the indemnity exacted was well within the French capacity to pay 
and the payment was made with comparative ease in a very short time. 

In approaching the situation as to inter-Allied debts, he was in- 
clined to agree that this matter must be settled subsequently by itself 
and that premature declarations of repudiation would be a political 
and tactical mistake. 

The question of which was the most heavily taxed nation was one 
which had exercised many people during the speaker’s experience at 
Paris, but no one had arrived at any satisfactory conclusion. It was 
often forgotten that to a great extent taxation was merely a re-arrange- 
ment of the national income, not a burden imposed for the benefit of 
some external authority. The mere statement that a certain per- 
centage of the private incomes of people was taken in one country 
and a smaller percentage in another was no real index of the national 
burden. The burden depended partly, at any rate, on the way in 
which the money raised by taxation was dealt with. Otherwise one 
would draw the conclusion that a nation which was largely individualist 
in policy was in a better position than one in which collectivism 
had advanced to a considerable extent and in which the proportion of 
private income left to the individual was therefore smaller. To argue 
from this that an individualist nation could pay large sums abroad, 
whereas a socialist nation could not, would be a mistake. 

It was interesting to hear that the French had gone into the Ruhr 
for defence purposes. This was not the view current at the time, 
and he would like to hear the evidence and have an opportunity of 
cross-examining on that point. With regard to propaganda, this was a 
word which he had come to distrust in modern controversy ; it generally 
meant an argument which one did not like, which was used on the other 
side, and which at the moment one did not see one’s way to answer, 




















UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS REMEDIES IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE PRESENT DEPRESSION 


Paper read at a Meeting of the Economic Division at 
Chatham House on February 4th, 1932 


By Mr. H. B. BuTLER 
Deputy-Director of the International Labour Office 


Sir ARTHUR SALTER, K.C.B., in the Chair. 


I REALISE that I have chosen a title for this paper, to which by 
the time I have finished you will almost certainly conclude that I 
have done little justice. To treat it fully would have required 
far more time than I could devote to its preparation or than you 
would be willing to concede to my exposition. Its merit lies 
precisely in the impossibility of treating so vast a theme com- 
prehensively. By compelling me to limit my remarks to certain 
phases of the subject, it accords me a licence to adopt an eclectic 
treatment, which in your own interest you are unlikely to deny me. 

I suppose that most people here would now agree that the 
causes of the unemployment at present prevailing in Great 
Britain, the United States, Germany, France and every other 
industrial country almost in proportion to its degree of industrial- 
isation do not reside exclusively in industry itself. It is now 
generally admitted that the failure to maintain a workable system 
of international payments with a resulting maldistribution and 
partial sterilisation of the gold supply, the obstacles placed in the 
path of international trade by exaggerated tariff policies, the 
diversion of investment from productive and consumptive to 
speculative employment, the economic derationalisation of Europe 
by the Peace Treaties, the growing apprehension as to the stability 
of the political settlement in Europe, are all elements which have 
played an important but mathematically incalculable part in 
bringing about or aggravating the fall of prices, which is at the 
root of the world’s present troubles, and of the prevalent immobil- 
isation of a large proportion of its productive forces. Though the 
above enumeration is far from complete, it at least suggests that 
though unemployment is a problem of industry, it is not a problem 
which industry alone can solve. Unemployment is the industrial 
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manifestation of an economic disequilibrium. Among the many 
- factors which may upset the economic equilibrium, the want of 
balance in industry itself is only one factor, and not necessarily 
by any means the most important. Indeed, one is inclined to 
wonder whether, in fact, unemployment is any longer so much a 
purely industrial problem as was formerly deemed to be the case. 
The world being now more and more of an economic whole, it may 
be that the activity or inactivity of any given industry in any 
given country, or even the total industrial activity of a whole 
country, is no longer primarily determined by purely industrial 
considerations. Low labour costs, high productive efficiency, 
brilliant sales organisation may be rendered irrelevant by events 
lying totally beyond the industrial horizon. An obvious example 
is furnished by the industry of the United States, which at this 
moment is suffering as acutely from the crisis, perhaps more 
acutely, than that of any other country. Its manufacturing 
production for more than twelve months has been far below the 
average of the years 1923-25, which are the basic point from which 
its great post-War expansion is properly reckoned. 

This state of affairs is due to the bottom having fallen out 
both of its huge internal market, and of its great export trade, 
which had been progressing by spectacular leaps over the previous 
ten years. Can this phenomenon be attributed entirely or even 
mainly to a failure of policy in American industry? Could it 
have been averted by any reduction in wages, however drastic, 
by any increase in efficiency, however impressive, by any intensi- 
fication of “salesmanship” to a super-American level? The 
answer I believe to be clearly in the negative. Moreover, American 
industry has completely failed to avoid severe unemployment, 
although notoriously free from the inhibitions which are frequently 
supposed to have prevented the free play of the automatic 
readjustments that would have counteracted unemployment in 
this country. In the United States there is little collective 
bargaining except in the building and printing trades, in portions 
of the transport, coal-mining, clothing and textile trades and in 
some isolated branches of other industries. Even in some of 
these, notably textiles and coal-mining, the area of collective 
bargaining is tending to contract rather than to expand, while in 
many of the staple industries of the country such as iron and steel, 
electrical equipment, telegraphs and telephones, boots and shoes, 
rubber manufacture and the whole vast field of engineering, 
including the construction of locomotives, motor-cars and ships, 
wage rates are usually fixed at the discretion of the employer 
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without reference to any agreement either between employers or 
with trade unions. Most important of all, the great mass of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers is practically unorganised. 
In these circumstances wages might be supposed to be remarkably 
fluid. They should have none of that rigidity which has been 
alleged by M. Rueff and others to constitute the principal obstacle 
to the natural play of economic forces in Great Britain and 
Germany, and thus to be the prime cause of the persistence and 
aggravation of British and German unemployment. Further- 
more, there is no system of unemployment insurance in the 
United States. Out of some 8,000,000 persons engaged in 
industrial pursuits, only 204,000 are covered by any kind of 
protection against enforced idleness, and that of the most exiguous 
character in most cases. The traditional American view has been, 
as Mr. Hoover informed Congress, that it is the duty, not of the 
Government, but of the Red Cross to “‘ relieve cases of individual 
distress by the sympathetic assistance of our people.” That view 
still holds theoretically good to-day, although in practice most of 
the large cities are spending huge sums from their public chests 
in relieving the unemployed, and some of them, such as New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia, are, in consequence, already in 
serious financial difficulties which may sooner or later necessitate 
some form of Federal aid. In any case it may be confidently 
affirmed that the normal operation of economic forces is not 
affected by unemployment insurance in the United States. If 
there is any country in the world, therefore, where prolonged and 
widespread unemployment should be impossible, if the automatic 
readjustment of wages is sufficient to remove it, it should be the 
United States, where theoretical fluidity both of wages and of 
labour exists to an extent unknown in any industrial country in 
Europe. And yet the depression has produced a degree of unem- 
ployment in the United States greater than that existing in this 
country, and probably not greatly inferior to that to be found in 
Germany. Even in normal times there are grounds for suspecting 
that the figure for unemployment in the United States would 
prove to be comparable with that of Great Britain and Germany, 
were it accurately ascertainable. 

Now the experience of the United States seems to suggest 
the need for some further investigation of this relationship between 
wages and employment. No one supposes that there is no con- 
nection between them ; but the attempt to establish its nature and 
define its limits does not seem to me to have been based on a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and intensive study of the facts available. 
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Such attempts have too often consisted in taking the conditions 
- inasingle country and trying to extract some all-embracing general 
theory from them. This seems to me to have been the weakness 
of M. Rueff’s argument. He extracted a mathematical proof from 
the relations between the wholesale prices-wages curve and the 
unemployment curve in Great Britain. If his proof was correct, 
he was bound, as he did, to postulate the existence of a universal 
law. But when tested in relation to the analogous data for 
Germany, the United States and other countries, the parallelism 
of the curves which the ‘“ law ”’ requires no longer exhibits itself. 
The only method which holds out hope of any sure conclusions 
consists in a general.international survey, in which the local and 
accidental are separated out from the universal and permanent 
elements of the problem. It must be admitted that the statistical 
data on which such a survey must rely are in themselves far from 
being satisfactory. Complete and comparable statistics relating 
to nominal and real wages, wholesale and retail prices, production 
and individual productivity, employment and unemployment are 
not yet procurable, even for the great industrial countries. One 
of the principal efforts of the International Labour Office and of 
the Economic Section of the League is in the direction of obtaining 
more trustworthy and complete statistical information on these 
subjects. Some real progress has been made, though a great deal 
still remains to be done. There is perhaps enough material 
available to enable some rough inferences to be drawn, but not 
enough to enable conclusions to be established on a foundation of 
mathematical certainty. We are very far from the stage when we 
can proclaim the table of the ‘‘ universal laws ”’ which regulate the 
incidence and amount of unemployment. We are likely to be 
condemned to plough prosaically along the empiric furrow for 
some considerable time to come. 

Setting out on this assumption, I propose first of all to look 
summarily at the wage movements in the principal countries over 
the last few years with a view to seeing how far their reaction to 
the depression has been uniform or variegated. As far as the 
available statistics go, they indicate a general rise in real wages, 
that is to say, of wage-rates in relation to the cost of living during 
recent years, not only in Great Britain, but in the principal 
industrial countries for which data are procurable. Taking a 
1924 basis of 100 in each case, we get the index figures shown on 
page 207, } 

Allowing for the want of precise comparability between these 


1 See International Labour Review, Nov. 1931, Ppp. 584-97. 
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various figures, their general tendency appears to have been in 
an upward direction until 1929. In the latter part of that year 
the decline of commodity prices set in. The upward movement of 


INDEX-NUMBER OF REAL WAGES IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


(Base 1924. = I00) 












































Great : 
U.S.A. Britain. France (b) Czechoslovakia. 
Ger- 
Date. many(b). Poland. 
Hourly | Weekly | Weekly Hourly | Daily Min. Min. 
earn- earn- rates. rates. rates. | hourly | weekly 
ings. ings. rates. rates. 
3924. - | 100 100 100 100(c) 1o0o(d) | roo(d) | 100 100 100 
1925 ° ‘ 97°9 100°0 103 1070 98-6 99°! 97°7 97°4 86-2 
wg26 lg ‘ 97°2 1000 105 113°9 go-2 91°6 | 100-0 1000 76°8 
1927. + | 100°0 I03'I 108 117-0 96:2 98-0 96:9 96°5 78°6 
1928s + | 1028 104°7 106 1241 96°5 98-2 Ior-6 ror8 84:8 
1929 lk . | 1050 I1oO'r 109 129°2 104°3 106-0 | 103°9 104°4 90°4 
1930 lg - | 108-5 104°7 112 134°9 106'5 108-2 r10-9(e)| r10°5(e) 99°2 
1931: 
ist qtr. - | 110°6(a)} 98-5(a)| 14 I40'l -- _ 115°6 1158 106-1 
2ndqtr. . —_ —_ 117 138°3 -- -- II0'9 III*4 _ 
grdqtr. . _— _ _— — _ _ IIg'l 1140 
(a) 4th quarter of 1930. (®) Series calculated by the Statistical Section of the I.L.O. 


(c) January 1925. 
(da) Recalculated from the series based on 1911 for wages and 1914 for cost of living. (e) 3rd quartet. 


real wages continued in 1930, money wages continuing to be 
approximately stable, while the cost of living showed a downward 
trend. It is true that in the United States the index of weekly 
earnings for that year fell to the extent of 5-4 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1929, but it is noticeable that in spite of the supposed 
flexibility of American wage-scales, the index for hourly earnings 
actually rose by 3°5 per cent. in the same period. In Germany 
the upward movement in real wages is even more marked, but it 
has to be remembered that in 1924, the basic year, wages were 
abnormally low owing to the recent inflation. Real wages rose 
steadily, until by 1929 they were 29-2 per cent. higher than in 
1924. During the depression they continued to rise, so that by 
the first quarter of 1931 they stood at 40 per cent. above the 1924 
figure, but in the second quarter signs of a decline became evident. 
Even now after a series of drastic cuts they are only back to the 
1927 figure, r7 per cent. higher than 1924. In France, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, the upward movement continued all through 
1930. In France real wages stood higher by 10 per cent. in 1930 
than in 1927, when the franc was stabilised. In Czechoslovakia 
they were nearly 14 per cent. higher in the middle of 1931 than in 
1928; in Poland 16 per cent. higher in early 1931 than in 1929. 
The British figure had only risen by g per cent. in 1929 as com- 
pared with 1924, but by 17 per cent. by the middle of 1931. The 
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above movements suggest that in none of these countries have 
wages tended to adapt themselves with any accuracy or rapidity 
to the decline either of wholesale prices or of cost of living. If 
there has been resistance in Great Britain, there has also been 
resistance in France, Germany, the United States, and elsewhere. 

During the first eighteen months of the depression there was 
very little change in hourly wage-rates in the United States, 
although the cost of food-stuffs, fuel and light dropped by 27 per 
cent.! In Germany rates declined from 3 to 6 per cent., while the 
cost of living index declined by 14:2 per cent. In Great Britain 
wages dropped by 2 per cent. and cost of living by Io per cent. 
All three countries were burdened by an unprecedented load of 
unemployment, but the burden was probably heaviest in the 
United States, where there was no unemployment insurance and 
little collective bargaining. 

These figures certainly indicate a strong resistance or lag, 
which prevents wages from keeping pace with the downward 
movement of retail prices. In this there is nothing very new. 
The converse resistance or lag was abundantly demonstrated 
during the War, when the advance in price levels proceeded much 
more rapidly than that of wage levels, thereby creating a state 
of chronic unrest in the munition and shipbuilding plants. It 
may, however, be asked whether the resistance or the lag has 
been generally more pronounced now than in former depressions. 

To this question it is perhaps hazardous to offer a dogmatic 
answer without making a closer investigation over a number of 
countries than has hitherto been undertaken. A _ superficial 
comparison of the present crisis with that of 1921-22 does, how- 
ever, appear to furnish some grounds for an affirmative reply. 
In Great Britain there was a sharp drop in cost of living of 34 
per cent. from 126 in 1921 to 83 in 1922 and a drop of I5 per cent. 
in wage-rates during those years. The same phenomenon 
appeared in the United States. According to Professor Douglas’s 
calculation,? real weekly earnings for all American industry 
increased by almost Io per cent. between 1920 and 1922. In 
both countries real wages were higher at the end than at the 
beginning of the slump. During the present crisis the wage 
movement has been even slower to follow the retail price move- 
ment in both countries, and no more rapid in Germany and France. 
It is perhaps useful to seek possible explanations of this discrepancy. 

It may first be asked whether it is due to the intensification of 


1 Federal Reserve Board. 
2 Real Wages in the United States, pp. 210-11. 
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trade union action. This seems unlikely. Trade-unionism is 
markedly weaker in numbers and less combative in spirit in 1931 
than in 1921 in all four countries, while in the United States and 
France its power of resistance is in any case limited to a com- 
paratively small section of the industrial field. On the other 
hand, the passive resistance to any deterioration of the better 
standard of living attained is probably stronger now than ten 
years ago among all workers, whether organised or unorganised. 
Trade unions draw their power of resistance quite as much from 
the moral judgment passed on their claims as from their numbers. 
When public opinion is on their side, they are always more likely 
to succeed, because their members are fortified to maintain a solid 
front by the feeling that they have the sympathy and approval 
of the majority of their fellow-citizens. The importance of this 
moral factor in industrial negotiations and disputes is familiar 
to anyone who has been involved in them. In 1g2r the trade 
unions everywhere were weak on this ground. They knew that 
wages had become unduly inflated during the War, and that they 
were bound to collapse as soon as prices broke. They had only 
reached the peak a few months before. The high level reached 
had not become a habit. It was generally felt to be an insecure 
pinnacle. When the slump came, therefore, resistance was to 
some extent half-hearted, although there was a good deal of 
industrial trouble both in Great Britain and the United States. 
In 1930-31 the situation was quite different. In the United 
States the ‘‘ American standard of living ’’ as understood in the 
days of prosperity had come to be regarded as a national asset, 
not merely by the workers themselves, but by many employers 
and by large sections of the general public. The American worker 
had become accustomed over a number of years to associate the 
receipt of a certain sum per hour or per week as the proof of his 
having attained a definitely superior standard of living. He had 
been told ad nauseam that the maintenance of that standard 
was not only desirable for himself, but essential to large sections 
of industry which had been largely built up on his ability to 
purchase their mass-products. As this was to a considerable 
extent true, many American employers remained steadfastly 
opposed to wage-reductions, while others shrank from the un- 
popularity of introducing them and exposure to the charge of 
disloyalty to the President. Although wage-cuts are now being 
made timidly here and there, the movement is very far from 
having reached the national dimensions which it quickly assumed 
in 1921. The psychological attitude of the employers, workers 
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and public has since then undergone a profound modification, 
and with a presidential election looming, no political influence is 
likely to be used to alter it. 

The situation in Great Britain and Germany is analogous. 
There, as in the United States, there is a general preference among 
the workers in favour of accepting drastic curtailment in the 
amount of their employment per week rather than admit a reduc- 
tion in the hourly rate, which is the symbol of a certain standard 
of comfort. It is useless to point out that the same money-wages 
now command more purchasing power than a year or eighteen 
months ago, because the cost of living has been declining. It is 
impossible to establish a psychological equivalence between a 
gradual and imperceptible variation of food prices, a penny off 
here this week, a halfpenny off there three weeks later, and the 
abrupt and permanent loss of income entailed by a cut of Io per 
cent. or 15 per cent. That is a human fact of which economists 
do not always take sufficient account. To it is now added 
another—the feeling that the rentier is profiting by the fall in 
prices, and should be called upon to make a sacrifice comparable 
to that of the wage-earner. The rentier is an animal who until 
very recently had succeeded in living in the decent obscurity of 
economic treatises, but he has now been dragged out into the 
forum. What has been called the “ chasse au rentier ’”’ has begun. 
He has become the inspiration of all kinds of claims and con- 
troversies, and the principal target of the slogan “ equality of 
sacrifice.”” His real or supposed profits and misdemeanours have 
had a real psychological influence in strengthening the resistance 
to wage-reduction. The rentier has thus become an essential 
factor in the problem of industrial readjustment. 

The general upshot of these considerations is to suggest that 
there is a far stronger sentiment against cutting wages now than 
during the previous depression. The fact that the standard of 
real wages has improved noticeably in the previous ten years has 
impressed most classes in most communities with the necessity 
of maintaining that standard. Rather than risk losing the social 
and economic advantages thus gained, the workers will put up 
with a great deal of unemployment and under-employment. In 
these circumstances it is inevitable that the theory that there is 
a wage level at which the whole population would find employ- 
ment if only we could get down to it has made little appeal either 
to employers or workers in the present depression. In fact, 
prices have declined so fast and so far that a radical wage-adjust- 
ment is not a practicable social proposition. 
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Moreover, is it even certain that wage-cuts, however drastic, 
would restore buying and buying power to the extent necessary to 
re-employ the whole populations of Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States within any short space of time? Against this 
supposition several considerations may be advanced which have 
probably contributed to check still further the incentive to reduce 
wages. 

In the first place, all three countries depend to a considerable 
degree upon the world-market. The course of international trade 
is now blocked and beset by so many barriers that no price-reduc- 
tions can be relied upon to overleap them. The rise of tariffs, 
restrictions on imports, restrictions on the purchase of foreign 
exchanges, to say nothing of the broader causes of international 
disturbance, are so widespread that even if the wage-standards 
of Great Britain, the United States and Germany were reduced to 
the level of China, there would be no assurance that a revival of 
their export trades would occur on the necessary scale. Indeed, it 
is certain that if this were done, new and higher barriers would 
be devised in order to keep out their products. 

Secondly, if we turn to their internal markets, it is not the 
high level of prices which is only or chiefly deterring purchasers. 
It has been argued that all would be well in the United States if 
wages were reduced by the 30 or 40 per cent. necessary to bring 
the price of manufactured goods within the depleted range of the 
farmer’s purse. It is certain that American prosperity cannot be 
recovered until the balance between agricultural and industrial 
prices is restored, but it may be questioned whether reduction of 
the price of manufactured goods alone would revive the purchas- 
ing power of the American countryside and thus bring industrial 
employment back to a normal level. As long as farm-prices 
remain at their present low point, the dead-weight of mortgages 
on the farms is intolerable. During the last eight years before 
the depression the indebtedness of the American farmer has 
increased by $1,610 million. Since the fall in values the real 
burden of that indebtedness has been almost doubled. In order 
that he may become a free purchaser of consumer’s goods once 
more, it is not so much the reduction of their price that is necessary 
as the increase of his own prices. Wage-cutting in industry alone 
will not lift the mill-stone round the American farmer’s neck. 
Again, there are influences at work in this country, Germany and 
elsewhere on the Continent which restrain demand, however low 
the prices offered. People do not spend when taxation is 
abnormally high, when the banking system is no longer trusted 
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and the future is uncertain. Economy becomes not only a 
mot d’ordre but a fetish. People hoard their money, either in 
banks which can find no field for safe investment or in private 
caches where it lies useless. Price-cutting only tempts a small 
portion of this hidden treasure out of its stocking into the market. 
Here again wage-cutting is only a very partial remedy. Its 
effect in withdrawing purchasing power from those who 
are for the most part forced to use it to meet daily needs is 
not likely to be fully recompensed by bringing the withheld 
purchasing power of other sections of the community into 
operation. 

Thirdly, wage-cutting is not a solution for all the troubles of 
industry itself. Wages constitute but one element in production 
costs. In industries where they represent a high proportion of 
total costs a lowering of wage-costs will no doubt enable the 
employer to reduce his prices effectively; but in many manu- 
facturing industries wages form less than a half, often less than 
a third of the total bill. As regards Great Britain, for instance, 
wages in steel production only represent 10 to 15 per cent. of the 
total cost, in cotton-spinning and weaving about 15 per cent., 
while the weighted average for all the great exporting trades 
together was calculated at only about 35 per cent. by the Balfour 
Committee. As long as taxes, rent and rates of interest remain 
high, it is impossible to cut prices in proportion to wages. Where 
expensive machinery has been installed with the aid of borrowed 
capital, labour costs have frequently been drastically reduced by 
substituting machinery for men. The possibilities for lowering 
costs by lowering wages have thus been restricted, and when a 
decline of values sets in, overhead charges are automatically and 
severely augmented. This is one of the most anxious problems 
with which deflation has confronted the industrialist. It is 
particularly insoluble in some industries in the United States, 
Germany and even in this country, which have carried through 
extensive renewals of plant during boom periods. Mechanisation 
may be very profitable when prices are rising, but it carries its 
own nemesis in the shape of highly inelastic overhead charges in 
a period of general deflation. The workman for whom there is 
no work can be dismissed or put on short time. The economy 
thus effected in his wages is net gain to the employer or at least 
avoidance of loss. The machine for which there is no work has 
nevertheless got to be paid for. Its amortisation and upkeep 
become net loss to the owner. It is perhaps worth investigation 
whether the rigidity of capital charges has not proved at least 
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as serious a problem to industry during this depression as the 
rigidity of wages. 

The conclusion to which these remarks seem to lead is that 
there has been a considerable resistance to the readjustment of 
wage levels to the fall of prices, not only in Great Britain, but in 
the United States, Germany and elsewhere. This resistance is 
probably something more than the ordinary lag between wages 
and prices. It probably has very little to do with trade-unionism 
as such, except in so far as trade unions are the organised expres- 
sion of a powerful sentiment against lowering the standard of 
living, which has been generally improved since the War. It has 
probably little or nothing to do with unemployment insurance. 
Though unemployment may be slightly increased by the work- 
shy who prefer to draw benefit if work can be avoided or who do 
not seek odd jobs with the same energy as if they were destitute, 
these categories are quite incapable of exercising any serious 
influence on the general wage level. In America where there is 
no unemployment insurance, wage-movements have been very 
similar to those in Great Britain and Germany, where it 
exists. 

The psychological resistance to wage-cutting takes little 
account of the falling cost of living, because its benefits are not 
felt as immediately and directly as are the drawbacks of a reduc- 
tion of income. It has encountered much more sympathy both 
among employers and the general public than in the last depres- 
sion, and has derived great additional force from that sympathy. 
In these circumstances complete downward readjustment of wages 
to prices is socially impracticable, as was recognised by the 
Macmillan Committee and most of the economic experts whose 
advice was sought by the League Committee on European Union. 
Moreover, from an economic standpoint it is improbable that wage- 
cutting, however ruthless, would succeed in restoring the situation 
of industry, unless other and more far-reaching measures were 
taken. 

What then is the alternative? Admittedly readjustment of 
wages and prices must ultimately take place, but there are several 
methods by which it can be effected. It has already been seen 
that real wages remained higher in the United States after the 
slump of 1921 than they were before it. There the adjustment 
was largely effected through greater productivity making higher 
wages economic. During the period 1924-26 the average output 
per worker in manufacturing industry increased by 34:5 per cent. 
as compared with the years 1918-20, and the greater part of this 
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advance occurred after 1921. A smaller but substantial increase 
of production took place in mining and on railways. It may be 
supposed that a similar adjustment took place to some extent 
in Great Britain. Productivity is an indispensable element in 
estimating the economic effect of wage-movements. There is no 


doubt that mechanical and organisational efficiency has been - 


greatly increased in many British industries during recent years, 
and it is too often assumed that no progress is being made. The 
steady increase of real wages over the last century was earned by 
greater productivity, and it can hardly be questioned that a part, 
if not the whole, of the rise in real wages in England between 1924 
and 1930 was compensated by higher individual output. At the 
beginning of 1930 the production index for the ten principal 
industrial groups had risen by 11 per cent. as against 1924, while 
the number of persons employed had declined by 8 per cent. In 
every group except one there was an estimated increase of pro- 
ductivity varying from 4 to 45 per cent.1_ This estimate can now 
be checked by the returns of the last Census of Production. The 
first figures just published show that in the steel industry, usually 
regarded as a backward industry, if the net output per employee 
in wire-drawing, blast furnaces, steel-smelting and rolling, tin- 
plate and tubes, is calculated on the basis of 1924 prices, there 
was an increase of productivity ranging from Io to 42 per cent. 
between 1924 and 1930. There is every probability that similar 
advances will be found in other industries. 

In Germany, a general increase in productivity certainly 
seems to have taken place between the years 1925 and 1929. A 
rough calculation based on the indices of the volume of production 
and of the volume of employment as shown by the sickness 
insurance statistics gives a rise of about 25 per cent. per head over 
these five years. In other countries a similar compensation for 
the rise in real wages would probably be found. This then is 
one method by which wage-adjustment can be effected without 
wage-reduction. It may be remarked, however, that greater 
individual output brought about by more scientific management 
or the introduction of machinery does not necessarily increase 
employment in the industries directly concerned. Though the 
whole question is one requiring more detailed study, the common 
belief that greater and cheaper production necessarily expands 
demand to such an extent that the workers displaced by rational- 
isation in all its forms are quickly reabsorbed does not seem to 
have been borne out by American or German experience. 


1 Statist, June 21st, 1930. 
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This question merits closer investigation, but in both these 
countries there is a good deal of evidence to show that greater 
efficiency does not always increase or even maintain the volume 
of employment in a given industry, or over industry as a whole. 
Where it fails to do so, some measure of transitional unemploy- 
ment is unavoidable over a period which may be longer than was 
needed for readjustment in the past. 

It may, however, be concluded that even if the rise in real 
wages during the years preceding the depression was, on the whole, 
earned by higher individual output, no increase of output would 
have sufficed to meet the depression itself. On the contrary, 
more was being produced than the market was willing or able to 
absorb; hence, the general tendency since 1929 has been to curtail 
industrial production everywhere. For the reasons given above 
no cutting of prices would by itself have revived demand during 
recent months, whether it was effected through increasing output 
per capita, or through reducing wage-rates. The former was in 
the prevailing circumstances bound to be as incomplete and 
ineffective a remedy as the latter. 

A third method of readjustment is by deflating wages, retail 
prices, rents, interest on loans and mortgages simultaneously. 
This method is not easy of application, and can only be carried 
out by a government armed with dictatorial powers aided by a 
community determined to give it unflinching support. The 
advantage of this procedure is that it attempts to meet the wage- 
earner’s psychological objections by giving him ocular proof that 
the cost of living and the profits of the rentier are being devaluated 
at the same time as his own earnings, and to a more or less 
equivalent extent. He is therefore able to realise that his real 
income is not being reduced, and that he is not alone in making a 
sacrifice. In addition, industry is assisted not only by lowered 
labour costs, but also by lowered overhead charges in the shape of 
interest on loans and mortgages, rent and probably taxation. 
Several important and interesting experiments are being carried 
out along this line. In Italy a certain measure of success seems 
to have been achieved in the direction of reducing wages, salaries, 
rents and prices, though I am not aware that full particulars are 
available, on which to form a comprehensive judgment. In 
Australia real wages in industry were reduced by Io per cent. to 
adjust wages and prices in manufacture, which was highly pro- 
tected, with those in farming exposed to the collapse of world 
values. At the same time, there was a further wage reduction 
corresponding to the fall in cost of living, so that the total reduc- 
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tion of money wages amounted to 23 per cent.4_ Simultaneously 
all Government emoluments were reduced by 20 per cent. The 
rentier bore his share in the form of a reduction of 224 per cent. 
in the interest on internal Government debt and of a similar 
amount in respect of mortgages. Bank and savings bank rates 
of interest on deposits and advances were also reduced. 

The third nation to tread the thorny path of systematic defla- 
tion is Germany. The Emergency Decrees issued on December 
8th, 1931, aim at a Io per cent. reduction of wages, with a corre- 
sponding reduction of retail prices, rent and interest on all internal 
loans and advances, while official salaries and other State expendi- 
ture have been drastically curtailed. As in Australia, it appears 
that the people are prepared to back the Government, because 
there is a general sentiment that everybody is making a sacrifice 
and that everybody is getting something in return for it. The 
trade unions have adopted an attitude of qualified disapproval. 
Wage-reductions have been carried through in most industries 
and they are waiting to see whether a compensating reduction in 
rents and retail prices will really follow. In deference to the 
agricultural interests the decrees do not touch farm prices, which 
are to a large extent maintained above world levels by tariffs. 
They may be pulled down by the general reduction of the pur- 
chasing power of the consuming population; but it is more likely 
that the expenditure of the masses will become proportionately 
greater on food-stuffs and proportionately smaller on other 
articles, with the result that diminished benefit will accrue to 
industrial employment. This may perhaps prove the weak point 
of the whole scheme, quite apart from the administrative difficulty 
of executing it, which is immense. 

As yet it is too soon to say how far these bold experiments 
will succeed in lifting Australia and Germany out of the slough. 
At present there is no sign of unemployment diminishing in 
Australia, where the trade union figure for the October 1931 
quarter was about the same as in the summer, when deflation was 
carried out. In Germany too no improvement of employment is 
yet noticeable. Though the drastic measures taken in these two 
countries may do something to improve their general economic 
position, it will certainly be found that no internal adjustment on 
a purely national scale is sufficient to furnish an exit from the 
present depression. In that case the dead weight of unemploy- 
ment, which at present oppresses both countries, may be lightened, 


1 “ Readjustment in Australia,’’ by D. B. Copland, Economic Journal, Dec. 
1931 
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but will not be lifted; and two more arguments will have been 
added to the case of those who believe that there can be no radical 
solution of the crisis for any country until the proper action is 
taken on an international scale to restore confidence and to set 
world prices moving upwards. 

There is a further method of readjustment, which consists in 
devaluating wages in terms of gold by devaluating the currency. 
If their internal purchasing power remains more or less constant, 
this method may have the same effect on the exporting industries 
as systematic deflation. It is this method that is in operation in 
Great Britain and a number of other countries. Here, some 
reduction of unemployment has resulted, and the experience of 
countries remaining on the gold standard during the last four 
months suggests that unemployment would probably have 
increased considerably instead of diminishing had we remained 
on gold. It may be doubted, however, whether this method 
either is likely to prove an adequate remedy in the absence of any 
general recovery of world prices. 

The foregoing remedies all aim at adjusting wages to prices. 
There remains the other alternative of adjusting prices to wages. 
This is not perhaps an altogether accurate expression; but it 
represents truly enough the effect of the inflationary methods, 
which are being advocated in opposition to the deflationary 
methods, which are still in fashion. This may be the path which 
the United States will ultimately tread. I do not propose to 
embark on that difficult terrain now. The purport of my remarks 
has been to suggest that the remedy for the present crisis rests 
in a very small measure with industry itself. The remedies within 
its exclusive power—namely, the adjustment of wages and the 
increase of productivity—though no doubt effective methods of 
coping with minor fluctuations and disequilibria, are impotent in 
the face of the present situation. The sooner we frankly abandon 
the illusion that the industrialist and his employees are responsible 
for their present plight and that the way out of it lies in their own 
hands, the sooner will public opinion become entirely concentrated 
upon seeking an exit by a practical path. Great progress has 
already been made in that direction, particularly in Great Britain, 
but old creeds die hard, even when confronted with problems 
which their philosophy was never meant to cover. When ulti- 
mately we do emerge from the morass, we shall be fortified by an 
experience of economic phenomena such as the world has fortu- 
nately never enjoyed up to now. In the light of that experience 


I believe it will then be worth while to undertake a careful revision 
No. 2.—VOL. XI: Oo 
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of the various factors contributing to produce unemployment, the 
most painful and demoralising of all social diseases. The crisis 
has provoked an insistent demand for greater security from the 
banker and the industrialist ; without it there can be no confidence 
or trade revival. The demand of the worker for greater security 


is not less insistent. The two demands are indeed inseparable; - 


and on their satisfaction the future of our present society depends. 
The technique for satisfying them will probably prove far more 
complicated than the old-time remedies for unemployment. Its 
scope and organisation must of necessity be international. The 
earlier the search for it is systematically begun, the more com- 
prehensively and intensively it is prosecuted, the better will 
become the prospects for the future and the more incredible the 
retrospect on current events. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. R. G. HAwTrey said that the address was extremely interesting 
and informative, but perhaps rather negative in character. Mr. 
Butler had pursued various remedies for unemployment, such as 
reduction of wages, increase of productivity, and variants upon these, 
and had seemed to reject all of them until at last he came to the general 
increase in the world price level, which he had seemed inclined to accept 
as the remedy ar excellence, but which he had regarded as outside the 
scope of the paper. Mr. Hawtrey was inclined to agree all through, 
but wished to make a few comments. 

In the first place, he thought that Mr. Butler had under-estimated 
the amount of relief which could be got from reductions of wages, if 
only those reductions went far enough. When people discussed a 
reduction of wages as a remedy for trade depression, they usually 
had in mind a reduction of the order of magnitude of Io or 15 per cent. 
The reduction effected in Germany by the recent Emergency Decrees 
was about 10 percent. This did not aim at bringing wages below their 
level at the beginning of 1927, which was somewhere about 40 per cent. 
above the level of 1913, that is to say, in money wages. But wages 
in any great industrial country would have to be not more than about 
20 per cent. above the 1913 level, in terms of gold, to secure equilibrium. 
He was not sure that they ought not even to be down to the 1913 level. 
If one examined the price index-numbers and allowed for increase 
of productivity and so on, they seemed to suggest that wages sub- 
stantially above the level of 1913 ought to be in equilibrium. But the 
price level as it was at the moment was very misleading and was far 
above the level which could be maintained by the existing flow of 
money. All over the world there had been a double reduction in 
income, partly on account of reduced production and partly on account 
of reduced prices. The effect was that national incomes were probably 
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not above half what they had been three years earlier in any country 
which remained on the gold standard. Therefore he thought it possible 
that wages ought to be reduced even to the pre-War level in order to get 
equilibrium, with the existing money in circulation. The fact that this 
was nowhere practical politics did not dismiss the argument as a piece 
of economic theory. When wages were reduced existing lines of 
production became remunerative to the producers and they were 
prepared to extend production and accept more orders. Provided 
that the existing flow of money was not reduced from other causes, 
and provided that the reduction of wages was large enough, that ought 
to bring about full employment. But the tendency of bankers was to 
intervene to reduce credit when industry revived, and if the flow of 
money was diminished, the reduction of wages would not bring employ- 
ment but an immediate further reduction in the world’s price level. 
For that reason, even from the point of view of economic theory, 
reduction of wages could not be relied upon as an alternative to a rise 
of prices. Given the cooperation of the central banks it would work, 
but that cooperation was not to be had. 

With regard to overhead charges, Mr. Butler had suggested that 
big extensions of plant and the growing mechanisation of industry 
all the world over had had the effect of making concerns less able to 
reduce prices. Of course it was true that it was impossible by a stroke 
to reduce fixed interest charges or depreciation charges, but when it 
was a question of keeping a concern fully employed, a concern that 
was highly capitalised could afford to take a lower price than one 
which was not highly capitalised. It could take orders at any price 
in excess of its prime costs, and in the highly capitalised industries 
prime costs were low. Therefore high capitalisation did not tend to 
make industries more liable to unemployment and cutting down of 
output than they otherwise would be. The fact that Mr. Butler had 
himself suggested increased productivity as a possible assistance 
towards finding a way out of the depression, implied that he would 
really accept this argument about the effect of overhead charges. 

Mr. Hawtrey, however, doubted whether increased productivity 
would make much difference one way or the other. It would be 
helpful if the price per unit of product remained the same, but the 
moment costs were decreased the price per unit of product would 
decrease in proportion, and on balance nothing at all would be gained 
from the increased productivity. Many people would expect it to 
intensify unemployment, but he did not think it would necessarily 
do that. 

He agreed with Mr. Butler’s conclusion that the one thing which 
would rescue the world would be a rise in the price level. Here he 
would expect more than Mr. Butler appeared to do from an isolated 
rise in the price level. The depreciation of currencies seemed likely 
to spread. A number of countries were likely to be pushed off the gold 
standard during the next few months, and if this movement spread far 
enough, he believed that it would do all that was required. He had 
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mentioned the very large reduction of wages that would be required 
to secure equilibrium, and he thought that the same thing applied 
to the depreciation of currency. The extent of the depreciation 
required to make industry remunerative was generally under-estimated. 
This had been particularly striking in Great Britain, where the rise 
in prices had been very small and the progress towards normal employ- 
ment very slow. On any calculation the pound had been at an ex- — 
cessively high figure ever since Great Britain’s departure from the 
gold standard. He had calculated that $3-40 would have been the 
equilibrium for the pound at that time. Since then the world price 
level had fallen 6, 8, or ro per cent., and the equilibrium figure, in his 
opinion, would be nearer $3. That was the sort of figure for the pound 
if industry was to be fully employed. The same thing applied to other 
countries off gold. In Australia, where the decreases in the price of 
the primary products had been very large, the depreciation of the 
currency ought to be very large indeed in order to get the desired 
result. In every case there was an equilibrium figure which was 
within reach, by means of which industry could be restored. 


Mr. C. H. Kiscu said that he had listened to the very interesting 
paper with the added advantage of having just read Mr. Hawtrey’s 
book on the way out of the crisis.1_ In that book Mr. Hawtrey had 
suggested that, in one country, a comparatively small reduction in 
wages would produce a considerable effect, but if this happened in 
one country, Mr. Kisch said, it was likely to be followed by others 
and there would be the prospect of a competitive downward movement. 
Various countries were attacking the problem in that way, and others 
were getting a similar result by the depreciation of currency. 

Under the capitalist system the question of employment depended 
on profits. How was the entrepreneur’s work to be made profitable 
so that he could continue to employ labour? It was necessary to 
consider all the elements which entered into his costs. Among the most 
important of these were taxation and wages. In speaking of taxation 
it was well to note that a considerable portion was devoted to the 
provision of social services, which ought to be taken into account in 
calculating the amount of real wages. Social services, pensions to 
civilian widows, etc., had been increasing in quantity in Great Britain 
during the period when prices had been falling. Therefore, taking 
this into account, the disparities mentioned by Mr. Butler were some- 
what greater than the figures of actual nominal wages would indicate. 
As regards the rentier it was often overlooked that he had been attacked 
through taxation. With five-shilling income tax and super-tax on the 
top of that, the return to the rentier was much lower than it was some- 
times represented in discussion, and, moreover, the rentier was 
frequently also from another angle the entrepreneur. In so far as he 
had suffered through loss of profits as an entrepreneur, he perhaps 
deserved some consideration as having supplied capital as a debenture- 


1 Trade Depression and the Way Out. London: Longmans. 2s. 6d. 
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holder, etc., for industry in the past. His liability to direct taxation 
was an important factor which ought not to be overlooked. 

What people were up against was the difficulty of the central 
banks and currency policy. Even if there were a return to the real 
wages of I913—an idea which no one contemplated and which was, 
owing to the advance in productive efficiency, unnecessary—it would 
in present circumstances be impossible to rely on the flow of money 
being kept up. Would the flow of money be adequate to maintain 
the higher price structure? The test of that would probably come 
soon. If the United States pursued the line indicated by Mr. Butler, 
internal prices would rise and she would tend to lose gold to France, but, 
judging from correspondence, France might not follow suit. The engine 
might then be slipped into reverse gear in the United States, and that 
particular source of relief, viz. gold depreciation, would not be provided. 

Most people would agree with Mr. Butler’s broad proposition that 
the employer and employee could not themselves solve the world 
problem. They could not deal with the political problem. But never- 
theless they should make what efforts they could, trusting that states- 
men would help to remove the difficulties outside their range. Much 
more could be done by persons in authority to revive the idea of 
elasticity in the industrial system. If there was no restoration of 
elasticity the same kind of trouble as we now had was likely to recur 
whenever the trade cycle led to depression. 

Mr. Hawtrey had pointed ‘out that the world was very far from 
achieving the central banking cooperation which would lead to the 
maintenance of a stable price level. If this were impossible, the whole 
community must be educated in the idea of elasticity with regard to the 
nominal wage. The National Government had cut the pay of every- 
one in their own employ, from the Prime Minister to the policeman, 
but this could only have real value if taken as an example by the rest 
of the community. If this example had been followed by the sheltered 
trades, the transport industries and building trades, etc., it would 
have had a profound effect, and he failed to realise why something 
had not been done to achieve that. The public should be educated 
in the effect which the fall of prices had had on different classes of the 
community. The people in the competitive industries, engineering 
and other trades, would appreciate the point that the workers in the 
sheltered trades should suffer the same reduction in the nominal wage 
as they themselves had suffered and be placed in the same relative 
position. Public opinion would realise that rigidity was not to be 
regarded as a settled fact. An important factor for smooth working 
in the future was to disabuse the public of the idea that a reduction of 
the nominal wage was a thing which could not be tolerated. When 
the policeman, the soldier, and the sailor had been subjected to it, it 
ought not to be difficult to place a large part of the workers on a cost 
of living index such as applied to the Government services. This 
would conduce to a far speedier and more harmonious adjustment, 
when prices rose or fell. 
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Mr. R. G. GLENDAY said he welcomed the opportunity of hearing 
the views of somebody who viewed the crisis from an international 
point of view, though he had considerable doubts whether that crisis 
was capable of solution by international action along the lines of some 
such universal remedy as an organised world inflation of prices. The 
world crisis was, he believed, primarily due to unbalanced production. 
caused by bad investment and over-anticipation of the future under 
the leadership of the United States. The policy of get-rich-quickly 
had failed. This was no doubt an old-fashioned point of view, but he 
could not help pondering on what a business man of the nineteenth 
century would have said if he had witnessed the course of events in 
the United States in the five years culminating on October 29th, 1929, 
with its system of high-pressure sales and instalment selling, organised 
propaganda to compel people to buy things they did not want and 
anticipate their incomes; while at the same time forcing ahead the 
machinery of production regardless of the natural inelasticity of 
consumption. Surely he would have insisted that a crisis was bound 
to be produced sooner or later. You could not expect stability under 
a system by which a large range of commodities was produced twice 
or three times as fast as current consumers could consume. The 
ordinary consumer could not be bullied permanently into buying 
at a moment’s notice new commodities and services. Consumption 
develops quite independently from production and is much slower. 
The consumer was an individual, not a machine; he refused to be 
hurried. You might double his income, but he would not necessarily 
increase his expenditure immediately. You might introduce him to 
new commodities and needs, but he would not adopt them at once 
even under the incentive of high-pressure sales, propaganda and 
advertising campaigns. But what was even worse, even if you did 
manage to make him anticipate his future purchases he would continue 
to do so long after he should, expanding his current purchases at the 
expense of a contraction of those in the future. When the moment of 
crisis arrived, the producer who had been congratulating himself on 
having disposed of, say, two years’ output in one year, suddenly found 
that, having budgeted for a continuance of sales on the “ two years ” 
basis, he had orders for possibly only a quarter of his plant. Since, 
if we include the preliminary preparation and investment needed 
to set production in motion, production programmes are often drawn 
up many years ahead of the consumption, over-anticipation might if 
continued for even quite a short time have serious results. Once it 
was appreciated that production and consumption could expand at 
different rates, and that an excess of liquid stocks tended to stop the 
machinery of all new production, it became clear that a condition of 
widespread over-production might arise which was not necessarily 
curable by a simple universal monetary remedy. The first step must 
be the cutting down of certain elements of productive capacity. Unless 
over-production were cut down voluntarily or by agreement, there 
would be competition between people of different ranges of ability 
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and different levels of efficiency, which would go on ruthlessly until 
ultimately the weakest went to the wall. That was the process which 
was actually going on. This naturally reacted on all other industries. 

From the purely commercial point of view, the moment that it 
became obvious that anything in the nature of organised international 
bank cooperation was in progress to raise world prices to, say, the 
1929 level, the dealers in commodities all over the world would take 
appropriate action to profit from that step. This might result in a 
worse state of maladjustment than before; for we should be repeating 
the mistake of the United States on a gigantic scale. 

The above was not intended as a criticism of Mr. Butler’s illuminat- 
ing address, but as a plea for a more detailed diagnosis of the period 
1923-29 before embarking on remedies of the type recommended by 
Mr. Hawtrey and other believers in the “ stable-price level ” theory. 


PROFESSOR GYAN CHAND said that the inevitable conclusion of 
Mr. Butler’s demonstration that industry by itself could not remedy 
its own troubles was that there must be some sort of economic 
reorganisation on an international basis—economic reorganisation 
of each nation taken separately and of the world as a whole. Mr. 
Butler had shown that the difficulty of bringing about readjustment 
was not only economic but also moral. The feeling, which existed 
all the world over, that wages ought not to be reduced, was derived 
from the belief that workers in every country were entitled to a living 
wage; the War and maladjustment had given workers a certain 
advantage and the standard of living had risen, and therefore they 
felt that the maladjustment was an advantage which ought to be 
maintained. This was felt by others in sympathy with the wage- 
earners, and therefore the reduction of wages was not advocated. 
Mr. Hoover and others were against reduction of wages for political 
reasons, but even in America there was a feeling that this was not the 
way out. The opposition to reduction of wages was not confined to 
the workers. The highest classes all along were equally anxious to 
maintain their standard of living and considered that standard from 
a non-economic standpoint. The forces which had been making 
towards the establishment of a national minimum in all countries were 
forces which made readjustment of wages exceedingly difficult. 

If reduction of wages could not be brought about, and if reduction 
of overhead charges could not be brought about, then the way out was 
increased productivity with expanding markets. Mr. Hawtrey had 
pointed out that this would be resisted and Mr. Butler had said that it 
would not help at all, but if with increased productivity there were 
expanding markets, this would counteract the maladjustment between 
prices and wages because it would be worth while paying the higher 
wages. If under existing circumstances increased productivity was 
not possible, and if other reductions could only be brought about by 
governments with dictatorial powers, there must be found some sort of 
organisation by which the whole economic life of every country all 
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over the world could be changed, on the basis that every worker was 
entitled to a living wage as his due, whether existing economic con- 
ditions entitled him to it or not. 

Mr. Kisch had said that since international cooperation was not 
possible and the central banks would not have stability of prices, 
each country must fall back on national measures. But national 
measures would not be found adequate in any country for the trouble 
from which the whole world was suffering. In India, for example, 
leaving out of account the last two months, the wage-earner was not 
suffering because of maladjustment between wages and prices, but 
because international sources had reacted adversely on his economic 
life, as all over the world. This implied the need for radical reorganisa- 
tion of economic life both nationally and internationally, but inter- 
national action was far more important, and therefore people should 
concentrate on international cooperation as the one way out of the 
present troubles. 


Mr. H. R. ASKEW said there was one point which had not been 
made and which, to his mind, appeared to lie somewhere at the root 
of the question. The world was in the trough of a very severe depres- 
sion. No one would disagree with the analysis which had been made, 
and means had been suggested by which the world might possibly 
climb out of the trough. But even if some of the momentary dis- 
abilities were overcome, there was a graver difficulty. In the last 
hundred years productive capacity, the control of man over matter, 
had so increased that production of all the prime necessities, even of 
many pure luxuries, was far in excess of the ordinary demand, and 
working at a full-time load there was a power of producing goods which, 
so far as one could see, could never be absorbed by the populations of 
the world under anything like its present organisation. If that were 
the case, then necessarily the world must be confronted at shortly 
recurring intervals by this question of over-production. 


Mr. OWEN FLEMING said that the question of saturation was a very 
important one. Since the War the production of bricks and mortar, 
as one instance, had increased at an extraordinarily rapid rate and, he 
would say, far beyond the mere demand. It was not a demand that 
was causing the reconstruction of Park Lane, though he was not very 
clear what it was. He imagined that after the War those who were 
responsible for the vast amount of created capital flowing about the 
world preferred to pass it on to other shoulders and converted it into 
practical and physical form. The immense development of building 
activity was found throughout the world; Cologne was competing 
with Diisseldorf, Stuttgart had changed its character altogether, 
Paris showed the same tendency in all its faubourgs. Did not this 
mean that there must be a period of rest equivalent to this period of 
abnormal activity? How would such a phenomenon affect the labour 
position? The French returns showed that the French were very largely 
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increasing short-time working : month by month the returns showed a 
reduction of working hours throughout France. That might be the 
solution of the problem of saturation. Instead of forty-eight hours a 
week, men might work forty, or even thirty-six. 


Mr. RoBIN JOSEPH asked whether there was inflation in America 
between 1922 and 1929, as alleged by Mr. Glenday. Mr. Keynes’ 
figures, taken from the official figures, would tend to show that, taking 
only the wholesale price level figures, there had been remarkable 
stability of prices between 1922 and 1929 and that there had been an 
attempt to keep the price level stable in spite of the accumulation of 
gold. The Federal Reserve system was one of the great attempts to 
manage a stabilised currency, apart from gold movements. Mr. 
Keynes had said that the wholesale price level was probably misleading 
during that period, but from complicated analysis came to the con- 
clusion that there was neither profit inflation nor income inflation 
between 1922 and January 1927, but that somewhere between the 
spring and summer of 1929 profit inflation did develop.1 He hoped 
Mr. Butler would give his view as to whether there had been inflation 
between 1922 and 1929 in the United States, and secondly, as to whether 
there was general over-production or particular over-production, and 
if the latter, in what form. 


CoLoNnEL C. G. MaupDeE said that the bedrock of the matter seemed 
to him to be a decision as to the purpose of the economic system. 
There were three possible purposes. First, as an end in itself, for which 
individuals all existed. Secondly, to produce work. Thirdly, to 
produce goods. Ruling out the first, the choice was between the 
second and third. The existing system appeared to be a struggle 
between two diametrically opposed forces. As somebody had said, 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday the scientist, engineer and inventor 
devised new means of displacing man by machinery, and on the other 
three days of the week, administrators tried to put people back in their 
jobs again. If this was so, it was essential to decide which of the two 
objectives was really desired. 


Str ARTHUR SALTER, THE CHAIRMAN, said that Mr. Butler’s lecture 
was one of the most profound and illuminating which the Institute 
had had the privilege of hearing. It had demonstrated beyond 
question that no country could escape severe economic depression 
and unemployment on the largest scale, merely by having no strong 
trade union organisation to fight for rigidity of wages, and no scheme 
of social legislation and insurance against unemployment. The 
experience of the United States was conclusive on that point. But 
in the enormous number of maladjustments that had to be corrected, 
wage inflexibility played a certain part. The fact that a country which 
was relatively without the factors which impeded flexibility was at 


1 Keynes (J. M.): A Treatise on Money, Vol. II, p. 190. 
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the moment worse off than others must not lead to the inference 
that under other circumstances wage rigidity was not an important 
factor in the trouble. Before the world depression began, the state 
of British unemployment was very largely due to wage rigidity. 

With regard to the remedies proposed, in the existing situation of 
the world, it was scarcely possible to contemplate any adjustment to 
existing prices through wage reductions or a cutting down here and 
there of the different factors in the economic system. He could not 
conceive any cure which had not in it as a big factor monetary action. 
Either there could be a concerted monetary world policy, applied with 
central bank cooperation, or, if that proved impossible, there must be 
separate currencies and separate currency action, with all its perils, 
dangers, and disadvantages. Even if the necessary cooperation could 
be obtained for world action, even if a policy aimed at bringing prices 
back to those of 1929 and stabilising them could be agreed upon, there 
would still be dangers and difficulties. One consequence might be 
that certain maladjustments, which were working obscurely for ill, 
would be kept. There was the danger of what happened when America 
took action in 1927, when the effect of the new money encouraged 
stock speculation rather than commodity prices. These difficulties, 
however, were not insuperable. A world cure could not be imagined 
without the application of those principles of policy, on a world basis 
if possible, if not, by national policy depreciating separate currencies 
as far as might be necessary to get the required adjustment. 

With regard to the desirability of central bank cooperation, Mr. 
Hawtrey had said that this was impracticable; Mr. Kisch had accepted 
that and had suggested as an alternative that the public of the world 
should be educated and prepared for constant flexibility of wages. 
Because one could not persuade a few central banks, one was to try to 
persuade hundreds of millions of people. He thought it was better 
to concentrate on persuading the central banks first. 

With regard to the possibility of recurrent saturation and the fact 
that production would outrun demand, under the existing system 
supply did tend to outrun demand, that is to say, effective economic 
demand. But when it came to human demand, one must remember 
how many people there were in the world who would like to consume 
a little more if they had the capacity to pay for it. There was an 
almost illimitable human demand. The problem was to convert that 
human demand into purchasing capacity. Mr. Fleming had suggested 
that there was more effective economic demand than human demand, 
and that Park Lane was built when people really did not want it at 
all, owing to the working of some monetary force. This seemed a 
paradoxical statement. On the whole, human demand was immensely 
greater than effective purchasing demand. It was a very rare case 
in which a Park Lane got built if nobody really wanted it. 


Mr. BuTLER said that he must plead guilty to Mr. Hawtrey’s accusa- 
tion of arriving at a negative conclusion. He thought that it would 
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have been improper for him to arrive at any other conclusion, because 
as soon. as he had reached his admittedly negative conclusion, he was 
on the brink of realms altogether outside his own sphere. But he was 
very glad that he had tempted other speakers into those realms. 

The point he had tried to make was that, so far as could be seen, 
none of the remedies which consisted in adjusting wages to prices 
had succeeded or seemed likely to succeed. First of all, as had 
been stressed by one of the speakers, apart from any purely economic 
difficulty, there was the psychological difficulty, which was almost 
insuperable, and whether one liked it or not, this could not be ignored. 
In the second place, even if that were left out of account, it was doubtful 
whether measures of a deflationary character, however drastic, would 
succeed in remedying the existing situation. 

Some speakers had differed from that view and had maintained that 
it was still possible for a single country to restore its own equilibrium 
by its own efforts. He himself would be inclined to accept the decision 
of fact. If it should prove that the measures which had been taken in 
countries like Australia and Germany were really successful, then he 
would be prepared to modify his opinion, but, so far as one could see, 
admitting that time had not been long enough for a decisive judgment, 
it seemed very unlikely that those measures would really achieve 
the object which was set before them, and which those who framed 
the measures confidently anticipated. The more one considered the 
principal countries burdened by unemployment, the less possibility 
there seemed that they would get out of their difficulties by their own 
efforts. Great Britain was in a more difficult position than most 
countries, because it was inevitably dependent to so large an extent on 
its export trade, and no measures that might be taken could alter that 
fundamental situation. But leaving Great Britain out and taking a 
country like France, which was to a far greater extent self-sufficient, he 
could see no reason for thinking that any measures of a deflationary 
character which France could possibly take would reduce, still less 
remove, the growing burden of unemployment which existed in that 
country. Nobody knew exactly what the figure for unemployment in 
France was, because there were no official statistics, but it was at the 
moment alleged to be something like six hundred thousand totally 
unemployed, and perhaps two million working on short time, out of an 
industrial population considerably smaller than that of Great Britain. 

It was considerations of that kind which had led him to his negative 
conclusion. He would not be tempted on to more dangerous ground, 
on which he had little competence to walk, as to what measures of an 
inflationary or expansionist character would be likely to restore equi- 
librium. It might be that there were no such measures, though that 
was a conclusion which he would regard with a great deal of misgiving. 
There were one or two points bearing on this to which he wished to 
allude, although he did not profess to have any technical opinion. 

A great deal had been said about the position in the United States 
before the depression began, and he had been asked whether there had 
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been over-production and whether there had been inflation in the 
United States. He thought that it was quite beyond doubt that there 
was a considerable amount of over-production in certain industries, 
using the expression in the sense that far more of particular kinds of 
articles were produced than there was any possibility of the consumer 
absorbing. It was important to bear in mind that nearly all the 
major industries in the United States, even in the period of greatest 
production in 1929, were working considerably under capacity. The 
actual production of boots and shoes, for instance, was something like 
three pairs per head per year for men, women and children; the 
capacity for production was something like nine pairs per head per year. 
The same thing was true of motor-cars and other commodities. The 
actual number of motor-cars in use was twenty-six millions—one for 
every five ofthe population. No doubt it was true that if the population 
of China and Russia were supplied with sufficient purchasing power to 
enable them to buy motor-cars, then this would not represent over- 
production. But as things stood in 1929, there was undoubtedly a 
considerable amount of over-production in a number of industries. 

Another point, which he mentioned with diffidence because it had not 
yet been sufficiently explored, was the fact that between 1923 and 1929 
the actual amount of money paid out in wages in manufacturing industry 
in the United States was practically constant; although there was a 
considerable rise in wages per head, the total wage pool was not 
increased. At the same time, the proportion of labour charges to 
capital charges was substantially modified, labour charges falling from 
something like 55 per cent. to 514 percent. Some American economists 
contended that this surplus of capital did not go back into industry, but 
instead went into the stock market, and that this was one of the reasons 
for the disequilibrium which finally produced the crash. He did not 
profess to have a definite opinion on that point, but he thought it was 
important and required a good deal of further investigation. 

The American example led to the final and fundamental question 
whether the world might not be condemned, from the very ingenuity 
of modern productive methods, to perpetual fluctuations of the most 
violent kind, with a permanent tendency for industry to produce more 
than the consumer could absorb at any given moment. In this connec- 
tion the point made by Mr. Glenday was very important. It took time 
to educate the consumer to the possibilities which lay before him. 
That was perhaps one of the reasons which had contributed to a con- 
siderable extent to what was called over-production. But he entirely 
agreed with Sir Arthur Salter that the real question was whether it 
was possible to adapt, not production to consumption, but consump- 
tion to production. That was the ultimate question, and that brought 
him far outside his own province and into the monetary sphere in 
which Sir Arthur and others trod with much more confidence than he 
did, so he would leave that question without making any attempt to 
answer it. 
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JUDICIAL REFORM AND THE EGYPTIAN 
SETTLEMENT 


Paper read at Chatham House on January 28th, 1932 
By Mr. H. E. GARLE 


Majyor-GENERAL LorD EDWARD GLEICHEN, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
in the Chair. 


Many attempts have been made since 1922 to reach a final 
settlement of the Anglo-Egyptian question without success, partly 
because Egyptian Nationalism has believed that a refuge from 
British control was to be found in Internationalism, and partly 
because Great Britain in her anxiety to compose her differences 
with Egypt has departed from her traditional policy. 

Formerly the question was studied from the inside, the day 
when Egypt under our guidance would eventually realise autonomy 
being steadily kept in view, but, since the Declaration, there has 
been a tendency to attempt to solve our own particular problems 
without caring overmuch how Egypt got on in its ultimate settle- 
ment with the remainder of the Capitulatory Powers. 

The result has not been a happy one for either party, and 
judicial reform, which is admitted on all sides to be of the first 
importance both as an internal reform and as a step to freedom 
from extraterritorial interference, has suffered from having been 
approached too exclusively from an external point of view. 

It may therefore be interesting and will certainly be useful if 
the judicial position be re-examined, starting the survey at a time 
before the rights of foreigners assumed their present importance. 

Ottoman Law may be traced to three sources, relies for its 
authority upon three sanctions, and may be divided into three 
distinct categories. 

The first is the Canon Law, which is general throughout the 
Islamic world and is derived directly from the Asl-ul-asl, which 
comprise the ‘Word of Allah’ as textually set down by the 
Prophet in the Koran, and the ‘ Conduct of the Prophet,’ regarded 
by his ‘Companions’ as inspired and recorded by them in the 
Sounnet or tradition. To these sources of pure revelation must 
be added the Idjma, a system of jurisprudence built up by the 
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‘ Adepts’ or ‘ Followers,’ whose opinions expressed in consultative 
assembly have the force of law, and the Kiass or analogies, a 
legislative process based upon the establishing of analogies 
between new cases arising from time to time and old cases 
comprised in the revealed Law. 

The tribunals which administer this law have a religious 
character, the law itself laying down that the proper place for its 
administration is the Mosque, but their distinctive attribute lies 
in their subjection to the Cheik-ul-Islam, an office created in the 
fifteenth century by the Turkish Sultan, Mohamet II. It is due 
to the Idjma and the Kiass that the Canonical Law has not only 
been able to keep abreast of changing conditions, but has retained 
authority in many matters which under other systems would be 
considered purely temporal. 

The second category, or Civil Law, has for its source the 
authority of the Head of the State in his capacity as ‘ Khalif ’ and 
has as its sanction his temporal power as ‘ Padisha.’ It is partly 
customary and partly contained in decrees. So far as it is un- 
written, being an expression of the daily life of an Islamic people, 
it is directly allied to the Canon Law, but so far as it is lex scripta, it 
rests only theoretically upon religious foundations, and owes its 
inspiration, in fact, very largely to Occidental sources. 

The third category has its origin in the character of the early 
Moslem Courts and the inclusion within the boundaries of Islam 
of many non-Moslem communities who were excluded by their 
status from access to the Sharié Courts, which not only adminis- 
tered laws totally unsuited to their needs but could not in any 
degree be secularised so as to embrace them. There consequently 
grew up a system of jurisprudence which was totally non-Moslem, 
and which was administered in Communal Courts, presided over 
by the head of the non-Moslem community concerned, such as 
the Patriarchs, Rabbis, and Vakils, but nevertheless formed a 
branch of the Ottoman Canon Law and was enforced by the 
executive. 

This third category is described as Capitulatory Law, and for 
that reason is often confused with the capitulatory rights of 
foreigners, particularly as they have been the subject on more than 
one occasion of foreign intervention. The communal rights of 
natives may in certain cases be enjoyed by foreigners, but the 
capitulatory rights of foreigners rest upon an entirely different 
foundation. Both are, it is true, restrictions upon legislative and 
administrative autonomy, and both apply to matters known as 
statut personnel such as marriage, divorce, legitimacy, adoption, 
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inheritance, wills, intestacy, and so forth, but the capitulatory 
rights of foreigners go much further than the communal rights 
of natives and include inviolability of domicile and immunity 
from the local courts on all criminal charges and in all civil 
disputes not affecting land. Further examples of the capitulatory 
rights of foreigners, although not judicial, are freedom from direct 
taxation and local legislation. 

These rights also form part of the general body of Ottoman Law, 
although it was not until the sixteenth century that the expansion 
of the Levant trade attracted foreigners to the Near East in any 
numbers. In those times the Sultan did not consider the Princes 
of Western Europe upon a sufficient equality to make treaties with, 
which, in themselves, were moreover obnoxious to Mohammedan 
feelings, but he nevertheless legislated for foreigners who desired 
to reside or trade with his dominions, by an extension of the 
already established communal laws which applied to non- 
Moslem natives. They were first concessions, then laws, and from 
being in their inception purely matters of grace acquired eventually, 
through the growing power and interest of the nationalities con- 
cerned, the force of extraterritorial rights. For the purpose of 
clearness these rights will hereafter be referred to as ‘ capitulatory 
rights,’ which is the manner in which they are commonly described, 
and the capitulatory rights of natives will be referred to as 
‘communal rights’ although they are, strictly speaking, more 
accurately entitled to the former appellation.t 

In 1876, when Nubar Pasha introduced ‘ La Jurisdiction de 
la Réforme,’ the judicial position in Egypt may be summarised 
as follows :—The Mehkemeh Sharié, administering the Canon 
Law, the Megalis Mille, which exercised the jurisdiction of 
certain Moslem religious bodies, the Egyptian Territorial Courts, 
administering the Civil Law in all matters criminal or civil 
affecting natives, the Communal Courts, or, as they are sometimes 
called, ‘ Spiritual Councils,’ whose heads exercised jurisdiction in 
matters of personal status over members of their respective com- 
munities of native subjection or, in other words, ‘ communal 
rights,’ and the Consular Courts, whose jurisdiction embraced all 
crimes committed by the national of the Power concerned, all 
questions of personal status of such national, all civil disputes 
between such nationals inter se and all differences between such 


1 The nations which possessed or possess capitulatory rights in the Ottoman 
Dominions are or were France, Italy, Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Holland, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Portugal, Greece, the United States 
of America, and Brazil. The last-named country did not sign the treaties creating 
the Mixed Tribunals. 
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nationals and natives or foreigners of another nationality in which 
the subject of the foreign Power was a defendant. 

The Egyptian Territorial Courts have been described as being 
at that time abysmally degraded and corrupt, the Sharié Courts, 
notwithstanding the flexibility of the Canon Law, as being no 
longer sufficient for the growing needs of the people, whilst the 
privileged position of foreigners had led tomuch abuse. Through- 
out the Ottoman dominions a jealous eye had been kept upon any 
encroachment of capitulatory rights, but foreigners who had been 
attracted to Egypt by its wealth and opportunities for enterprise 
were enabled during its struggles with its suzerain and by the want 
of money of its rulers to extort wider and wider concessions to 
their pretensions and lamentably to shear Egypt of its authority 
and respect. Claims by natives against the Government were at 
the discretion of the Administration, and the same may almost be 
said of claims amongst natives themselves, whilst as regards 
foreigners the habit had grown up of having recourse rather to 
diplomatic action than to law. 

The International Tribunals negotiated by Nubar were given 
jurisdiction in all civil cases between foreigners and natives, and 
between foreigners of different nationality imter se, and in all 
matters affecting land, and it was originally intended to transfer 
to them the jurisdiction of the Egyptian Courts themselves, but 
this was opposed not only from Constantinople but also by the 
Ulema, and the reform of the Egyptian Territorial Courts was 
reserved for Lord Dufferin’s Organic Law which set up the Native 
Tribunals in 1883. 

As the first Eastern ruler to appreciate the full meaning of sea 
power in its relation to the peculiar geographical situation of Egypt, 
Mahomet Ali had summoned French rather than English pro- 
fessional assistance to develop the country, but although this no 
doubt gave a general stimulus to French influence and culture, it is 
as much due to the Occidental inspiration of Ottoman Civil Law 
as to the superior “ portability ’’ of a codified system of law, that 
the Latin system was chosen for the newly-constituted Tribunals. 

The Mixed Courts adopted the French codes, with modifications, 
and the Native Courts an almost textual copy of the Code Napoléon, 
although it may well be doubted whether laws and procedure 
evolved in post-revolutionary times for a highly civilised Western 
nation were particularly suited to the habits and requirements of 
an Oriental country, just emerging from a state of medieval 
simplicity. However, the choice lay between the Latin system 
of Central Europe, with a criminal procedure which still retains 
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traces of the Chambre Ardente, and the English system which took 
its present form after the Parliamentary wars, and Egypt selected 
the former. Whilst no doubt the Reformed Courts, both Inter- 
national and Native, were an immense improvement upon the 
existing system, and offered a field particularly acceptable to a 
Bench and Bar trained in Continental methods, it cannot be denied 
that they lack much that is essential. The jurisprudence built up 
by the judges has to some extent mitigated their unsuitability, and 
to certain elements in the foreign community they present perhaps 
no great hardship, but there is much that is repugnant to those 
whose manners and customs have been formed under English law 
and procedure. 

In criminal matters many of the safeguards which our laws 
particularly extend to an accused person are entirely lacking, and 
civil procedure has not been free from criticism from quarters, not 
only friendly and familiar with the system, but with intimate 
knowledge of the subject. Signor Piola Caselli, a member of the 
Egyptian High Court of Cassation, in an address to the Khedivial 
Society of Political Economy in 1914 said— 

“‘ No reproach can be made against the Mixed Bench, but what can 
they do with a defective judicial organisation and with a procedure 
which chokes the audience under avalanches of cases, which favours 
fraud and trickery (qui favorise la fraude et la chicane), which mixes in 
the same heap an ordinary lawsuit about a promissory note and a suit 
of the highest social interest ? ”” 


Allegations too have emanated freely from certain sections of 
the public that the Mixed Courts showed partiality, and in 1917 
they obtained such force and currency that the Judicial Adviser 
denied them in an official report, a fact which sufficiently shows 
the estimation in which the Mixed Courts had come to be held. 

On the criminal side, it is particularly regarding pleading and 
proof that the greatest dissatisfaction has been expressed. Evi- 
dence, facts, or documents are taken into consideration otherwise 
than in open court or in the presence of the accused. There are 
no well-defined conditions under which hearsay evidence as to 
events or documents is admitted, and secondhand evidence is 
freely taken into consideration. In fact, the system contains no 
rules for the admission or exclusion of evidence or cross-examina- 
tion in criminal cases, and accused persons are often kept in 
ignorance of much that is urged against them. They are not 
given a full opportunity to reply to it nor have they any assurance 
that no other facts have been laid before the Court. Witnesses 
need not appear and state their evidence before the Court on 
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oath, and the judge and jury can form no first-hand opinion of 
their truthfulness or otherwise. The evidence is collected in 
detail and forms the “ dossier ” of the case which is submitted to 
the judge who presides at the trial and on which he makes up his 
mind before the hearing. Furthermore, the adoption of the French 
system has introduced the ‘‘ Parquet ” under which evidence is 
collected by a functionary, half magistrate, half detective, who 
interrogates witnesses and the accused behind closed doors and 
may, if he chooses, exclude Counsel altogether. All the evidence 
that the Parquet agent thinks necessary is recorded in the procés- 
verbal, which is not necessarily taken in the presence of the 
accused, but often before his arrest and without his knowledge ; 
and of much of it, such as that relating to the examination of the 
scene of the crime, clothes, instruments and medical evidence, the 
accused has no knowledge at all. The accused too is closely 
interrogated with the object of obtaining a confession, which 
confessions are often obtained by physical and moral duress. 

When to these defects is added the prevalence of trial by 
newspaper, and the influence of extreme nationalist and anti- 
foreign ideas spread over a long period of years, it is easy to under- 
stand that a demand for a “ clean sweep ”’ and the “ bold applica- 
tion ’’ of a set of English rules of evidence has been expressed in 
many quarters. 

When we first blundered into Egypt our problems were largely 
financial, and our first care was to relieve the fellahin upon whom 
the wealth of the country ultimately depended. Our efforts were 
unswervingly directed to increasing his well-being, and have been 
so well rewarded that manya humble peasant riding along the canal 
banks on his donkey enjoys the income of an English duke. The 
ruling families have shared in the increase of wealth, but Arnaut 
ascendancy has declined, whilst a formerly almost non-existent 
middle class has grown up composed of the sons of the richer 
peasants and other local elements. This class has received a 
certain education, has intervened in the making of laws, and, 
whilst demanding for Egypt a place in the comity of nations, has 
become more and more resentful, first of foreign privilege and 
immunities, and next of British control. 

When the War broke out, four courses were open to us :— 
(a) to annex the country without more ado, (b) to incorporate 
Egypt as a self-governing Dominion within the Empire, (c) to 
grant complete independence and make a treaty of alliance, or 
(a) to proclaim a Protectorate. The first no doubt possessed many 
advantages. It would have swept away all extraterritorial 
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questions at a blow; but there were many reasons connected with 
our Allies which at the time made annexation undesirable, and 
the fourth alternative was adopted as presenting the least dangerous 
course when dangers abounded on all sides. It is, however, 
unfortunate that the Protectorate should have been declared in 
words offensive to Egyptian susceptibilities, and should also have 
been accompanied by assurances which could not possibly be 
honoured. Egypt was told that she would not be called upon to 
take any part in the War, but the Egyptian Army was used to 
repel a Turkish attack on the Suez Canal, Egyptian man-power 
was drawn upon for our campaigns in Palestine and elsewhere, and 
heavy requisitions were made for transport and supplies. The 
door was opened to corruption and oppression by the methods 
under which the Labour Corps and Camel Corps were recruited, 
and funds were solicited for a war in which Egypt had no direct 
interest. 

When the Armistice came, however, Egypt, upon the theory 
that she had taken no part in the War, was denied all participation 
in the treaty settlements and refused any share in the credit of 
victory, notwithstanding that several Oriental States of far less 
importance were given a prominent place. Educated Egyptians, 
remembering the military history of their country under Mahomet 
Ali, bitterly compared the appreciation accorded to them with the 
praise and rewards accorded to others, and the unfortunate refusal 
to permit Egyptian representatives either to take part in the Peace 
Settlement or to lay their views before the victorious Powers 
fanned the growing discontent. 

Many other factors no doubt contributed. The Administration 
had been diverted to activities other than that of administering 
the country. Public security had suffered. The minds of 
Egyptians had been inflamed by a war with their co-religionists 
at their very gates, and the general renaissance of Oriental 
autochthony, a sort of Pan-Orientalism which after the War 
manifested itself throughout the whole of the East, played its part. 
It is unnecessary to review all the causes here. Egyptian national 
feeling was organised into armed rebellion, which was followed by 
massacre, terrorism and political assassination. 

The Milner Commission visited the country in 1921-22 and 
recognised that the relationship between Egypt and this country 
should henceforward be established by a bilateral bargain under 
which Egypt should become a nation and Great Britain the 
mandatory for European interests. 

From the point of view of the subject under consideration, the 
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effect resulting from the recommendations of the Milner Commis- 
sion has two noteworthy aspects. The end which we had had in 
view from the inception of our intervention in Egypt had always 
been an ultimate grant of autonomy with freedom from inter- 
national restrictions. Lord Cromer, when closing his life’s work 
there in 1906, had said— 


“ By far the most important reform now required in Egypt is to devise 
some plan which will enable laws binding on Europeans resident in the 
country to be enacted. Until this is done, progress in many directions, 
where reform is urgently required, will be barred.” 4 


Every step taken during the whole of Lord Cromer’s career had 
been in accordance with that policy. During the Protectorate a 
strong commission, which bore the title of the ‘ Capitulations 
Committee,’ had studied, on the broadest lines, the legislative 
and judicial reforms rendered possible or necessitated by the 
abolition of the Capitulations, and the Milner settlement closely 
followed traditional lines by laying down that the protection 
of foreigners and of minorities should be confided to one Power 
instead of to many. 

Lord Cromer had said— 


“‘ Such, however, will be the condition of Egypt until the existing 
régime of the Capitulations is altered. There are, so far as I know, 
only two methods for effecting a radical alteration of that régime. One 
is that Egypt should cease to form part of the Ottoman dominions and 
should be annexed to some foreign Power—a solution which I discard. 
The other is that means should be devised for establishing a local 
legislature competent to deal with all local matters. The only real 
Egyptian autonomy, therefore, which I am able to conceive as either 
practicable or capable of realisation without serious injury to all the 
various interests involved, is one which will enable the dwellers in 
cosmopolitan Egypt, be they Moslem or Christian, European, Asiatic, 
or African, to be fused in one self-governing body. That it may take 
years—possibly generations—to achieve this object is more than 
probable, but unless it can be achieved, any idea of autonomy, in the 
true sense of the term, will, in my opinion, have to be abandoned.” 2 


So far, a step had been taken towards Egyptian autonomy by 
pooling foreign rights as far as possible into the hands of one 
Power instead of fifteen, but the opportunity for completely 
abolishing those rights passed when ‘ independence’ once again 
riveted upon Egypt the shackles of internationalism, and the 
Declaration of Egyptian Independence has been followed by an 
ebullition of nationalism in which the line of evolution contem- 


1 Modern Egypt, Vol. II, p. 439. 2 OP. cit., p. 568. 
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plated by Lord Cromer and the older school of Egyptian reformers 
has been completely forsaken. _It is instructive in this connection 
to study Lord Milner’s views and contrast them with those which 
find such easy currency to-day, and have indeed been embodied in 
the Draft Treaties which have been discussed since 1922. 


“ If Egypt is ever to be an independent country, owing her stability 
to the soundness of her own institutions, and not to external support, 
it is impossible to contemplate the continued co-existence of four 
several judicial systems within her borders. Amalgamation is indispen- 
sable, but the only basis of amalgamation, compatible with independ- 
ence, consists in extending the jurisdiction of the Native Tribunals. 
As late as 1884, the most that native reformers aspired to was to get 
rid of the Consular Courts by giving the Mixed Tribunals authority to 
deal with all criminal offences committed by foreigners. If that idea 
is now abandoned, it is not because the Consular Courts are any more 
tolerable, but because it no longer seems out of the question to look 
forward to an even greater and more comprehensive reform—I mean 
the extension of the powers of the Native Courts to include all civil and 
criminal cases, whether affecting foreigners or natives.” 1 


Nothing can be more clear than those words of Lord Milner 
and Lord Cromer read together. The dwellers of cosmopolitan 
Egypt are to be fused in one self-governing body with a local 
legislature, competent to deal with all local matters, and the 
powers of the Native Courts are to be extended—not, be it 
remarked, the International Courts—to include foreigners and 
natives, as the only system compatible with independence. 

It is well to set out the words of the Covering Note to the 
Draft Treaty of 1929 1m extenso, to show what a complete volte- 
face there has been in our policy regarding judicial reform during 
the past few years. 


11. ‘His Britannic Majesty recognises that the capitulatory 
régime now existing in Egypt is no longer in accordance with the spirit 
of the times and with the present state of Egypt. 

“His Britannic Majesty accordingly undertakes to use all his 
influence with the Powers possessing capitulatory rights in Egypt to 
obtain, in conditions which will safeguard the legitimate interests of 
foreigners, the transfer to the Mixed Tribunals of the jurisdiction of 
the existing Consular Courts, and the application of Egyptian legislation 
to foreigners.” 2 


No one, probably, will seriously quarrel with the statement 
that ‘‘ the conditions in which the Capitulations are at present 
applied as regards the powers of the Egyptian Government to 


1 England in Egypt (7th Ed.), p. 284. 


* Great Britain: Egypt No. 1 (1929). Cmd. 3376, paragraph 11. 
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legislate for or to impose taxation on foreigners, are no longer 
consistent with modern conditions’’; but the proposal that 
certain draft laws prepared in 1920 for closing “‘ by Foreign 
Powers of their Consular Courts . . . and extending the existing 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals and enabling them to exercise 
all the jurisdiction now exercised by the Consular Courts” is a 
modern innovation, inconsistent with earlier policy, grievously 
distasteful to all Englishmen in Egypt and entirely against the 
interests either of that country or of this. The effect upon life 
and enterprise cannot be over-estimated, and the position of 
British subjects would be particularly intolerable, but the Note 
goes on to say— 


“It may be difficult for some Powers to agree to the transfer to the 
Mixed Tribunals of all suits relating to the ‘ statut personnel’ of their 
Nationals. Transfer in the case of these questions should be facultative. 
Jurisdiction in such matters should remain with the consular authorities 
unless an agreement is made between the Egyptian Government and the 
foreign Government concerned for its transfer to the Mixed Tribunals. 
I anticipate agreement that the Mixed Tribunals should exercise jurisdiction 
in these matters in cases where British subjects are concerned.” 1 


In other words, the subjects of the Paramount Power are to be 
put in an inferior position not only to the subjects of all the 
Capitulatory Powers, but also to native Greeks, Armenians, Copts 
and other members of alien faith, in the most vital matters affecting 
their family life. 

However immediately convenient from an administrative point 
of view, it is not easy to see how Egyptian national aspirations can 
be advanced by these proposals. Nubar Pasha abandoned them, 
Lord Cromer was no friend to them, and they are not only unneces- 
sary but actually harmful to the interests of Egypt. 

The following words will show what Englishmen on the spot 
think of them— 


“The Court of First Instance in the Mixed Tribunals consists of 
three judges of different nationalities; for example, a Belgian, a Greek 
and an Egyptian. To this body is to be referred such question as the 
legitimacy of a British subject’s children, the validity of his marriage, 
the question of his divorce, the validity of his testamentary dispositions, 
of his duties as trustee, and so forth. One is not told what law they 
are to administer, but, assuming that it is their conception of English 
law, it is this body (the majority of the Judges of the Mixed Tribunals 
do not read or speak English with any facility, if at all) that will have 
to construe the various Acts of Parliament such as the Law of Property, 
Administration of Estates and Trustee Acts and reported cases. 


1 Op. cit. p. 4. 
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“‘Many businesses in Egypt are partnerships between British 
subjects, drawn up in accordance with the English law so far as the 
relationship of the partners is concerned. As regards their relationship 
with foreign third parties, they are within the jurisdiction of the Mixed 
Tribunals, but as to their relationship inter se they are governed by 
their own personal law. 

“ There are also in Egypt many important English limited com- 
panies, whose capital is held entirely or largely by British subjects, and 
whose whole undertaking lies in Egypt. Naturally, at present, their 
internal and domestic management is governed by English law. 

“‘ Both partnerships and companies trade or deal largely with firms 
in England, and their relationship and, to a large extent, their mutual 
confidence is governed by the fact that, in the event of any difference of 
opinion, it is English law that will be invoked. 

“ Almost all British subjects in Egypt who insure their lives, houses, 
goods, motor-cars, and so forth, take out policies with British Insurance 
Companies whereby payment, if any, is due in Egypt, and this they do 
deliberately so that they may be secure in the knowledge that their 
relationship is governed by English law. 

“‘ Now, so far as can be gathered, all this is to go. No longer is 
English law to be applicable, but all these matters are to be governed 
by a hazy and indeterminate derivative of French law as administered 
in the Mixed Tribunals by Judges who, in the majority of cases, have 
an utterly different point of view from that of English law. 

“As regards English companies, the following example may be 
quoted: a case is at present pending in H.B.M. Supreme Court for 
Egypt, in which a shareholder is seeking an injunction restraining the 
company from entering into contracts which, he alleges, are ulira vires 
the Company’s Memorandum of Association. It would appear incon- 
ceivable that such a question can form a proper subject for decision by 
an alien court which, incidentally, has no provision as to company law 
in the code which it administers at all, and would, presumably, either 
have to do its best to apply the English Company’s Act or fall back on 
the French conception of the function of a Memorandum of Association 
which, incidentally, is entirely at variance with the English view. 

“To remove these private civil disputes from the jurisdiction of 
the Consular Courts would have undoubtedly very grave effects on the 
British community. It would largely destroy the incentive for British 
firms to deal in preference with British firms. It would certainly 
decrease the number of English companies to be formed, and would 
render it more difficult for such as were formed to secure the subscrip- 
tion of their capital. It would also render the position of existing ones 
almost impossible, whilst, as regards insurance, it might quite possibly 
have serious effects. 

“It must also be remembered that, since by the existing code the 
Mixed Tribunals are, and have been from their inception fifty years ago, 
prohibited from entertaining questions of statut personnel and civil 
questions between parties of the same nationality, the Bench and Bar 
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alike are entirely devoid of experience in dealing with such matters, and 
to that extent could hardly be expected to be successful for some time 
to come, if at all, in applying a variety of foreign codes of law.” 


These views, so ably set out by a body of English business and 
legal men having first-hand knowledge of the local Courts, both 
Consular, Native, and International, may well be pondered by 
those who are prepared to sacrifice consistency to their desire to 
effect an Anglo-Egyptian settlement at any price. It is only an 
appeal to Egyptian Nationalism in that it connotes concessions 
wrung from Great Britain for party purposes, and it obscures the 
real line of advance, which is that Egypt should lay down plans for 
National Courts, as the only solution capable of satisfying her 
true aspirations. The difficulties in the way are very great but 
they are not insurmountable. 

In the preparation of the necessary Judicature Act the first 
step would be to consider the structure of the Courts themselves, 
the substantive and adjective laws to be administered in them, 
and the checks upon legislative autonomy to which Egypt might 
assent without too great a derogation from her sovereignty. The 
Courts would be unworthy of the name of National unless the 
judiciary were appointed by the Egyptian Crown and were 
responsible not to the government of any foreign nation, as is the 
case with the consular judges, nor to any pool of alien authority, as 
is the case with the judges of the Mixed Courts, but to the Egyptian 
Nation itself. To them should be transferred all the temporal 
jurisdiction of the Native Courts, the Consular Courts, the Sharié 
Courts, the Mixed Courts and the Communal Courts, in all matters 
civil or criminal, including statut personnel, the language of the 
Courts being Arabic, English, and French. They might be divided 
into a Court of Appeal and a High Court of Justice, which 
itself would be subdivided into divisions, a Civil Division, a 
Criminal Division, and a Personal Division. 

The Civil Division would hear all cases arising in contract or in 
tort where the subject-matter exceeded in value a given amount, 
irrespective of the nationality of the litigants, but a provision would 
need to be made that cases arising between litigants of the same 
nationality (if foreign) should be heard by a judge of the nationality 
of the litigants, and cases between litigants of different nationalities 
should be heard by a Court composed of judges corresponding 
with the nationalities of the litigants, a certain pooling being 
desirable to avoid a multiplicity of judges. To English eyes this 
may seem cumbersome, but in Egypt Benches composed of a 
number of judges are usual, and when it is borne in mind that the 
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National Courts would replace not only the Native Courts but 
also the Mixed Courts, the call on the Judicial Bench would in 
fact be lower than at present, and a step would indeed have been 
taken towards the juge unique, which is agreed on all hands to be 
desirable. 

The Criminal Division presents greater difficulties, especially 
if, as is desirable, the Parquet system be abolished, but the rule 
could nevertheless be made in this division that accused persons 
formerly possessing capitulatory rights should be tried by judges 
of their own nationality. Egypt is a small country and foreigners 
might without hardship or inconvenience be tried in Cairo, but 
as regards natives the judges could go on circuit. As regards the 
former, the High Court would deal with crimes, misdemeanours 
and correctional matters, and as regards the latter, with crimes 
and misdemeanours, leaving correctional matters to be dealt with 
by the Provincial Courts, of which mention is made later. 

The Personal Division would have jurisdiction in all matters 
of personal status, whatever the faith or nationality of the parties 
interested, but with the same rule as in the other divisions regarding 
judges to correspond with the nationality of the parties. The 
definition of personal status would have to be wide, so as to include 
not only purely personal relations but also relations between 
foreigners of the same nationality inter se, so as to embrace such 
matters as partnership, insurance (life, fire marine, etc.), com- 
panies of foreign constitution, and maritime law in cases where 
the defendant was in Egypt and the cause of action arose there. 

In addition to the Supreme Court there might be Provincial 
Courts, having jurisdiction in all civil matters affecting natives 
where the subject-matter was below a given amount, with sum- 
mary powers in correctional cases affecting natives and the power 
to commit crimes and misdemeanours affecting natives to the 
High Courts. The Provincial Courts should, however, have no 
jurisdiction in criminal cases regarding foreigners, all preliminary 
steps as regards them being carried out by subordinate officials 
of the High Court, with the same rules regarding nationality. 

To promote simplicity and to save expense some of the 
Capitulatory Powers of similar culture might from the outset be 
persuaded to merge their nationality, and in course of time the con- 
venience of this arrangement might lead to its voluntary extension. 

1In the Mixed Courts of First Instance, the preponderance of foreign to 
native judges is four to three, and in the Mixed Courts of Appeal, seven to four. 
In the Native Courts of First Instance the minimum is five, besides four 


assistant judges, and eight in the Court of Appeal. Even this number is, how- 
ever, exceeded in practice, Courts of ten and fourteen judges being not uncommon. 
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It may be objected that the exceptions are so numerous and 
‘important that the Courts would not be national in the true sense 
of the word, and there is some weight in the objection; but at least 
a considerable step would have been taken towards the goal in 
view. The Courts would all be under one roof. The judges 
would all owe their appointments and allegiance to the Supreme 
Authority. All parties before them would be legally subject to 
the same jurisdiction, and in course of time divergences would 
tend to disappear and warring systems to assimilate themselves 
to one municipal law, as the judges became familar with each 
other’s points of view. 

This leads to the consideration of the law and procedure to be 
administered. It is clear that, as regards substantive law, the 
whole body of jurisprudence formerly administered by all the 
existing Courts would, in the first instance, have to be embraced 
in the amalgamated jurisdiction, just as we have seen droit 
capitulaire came to form an integral part of the corpus of Ottoman 
law as regards Ottoman subjects of alien faith. An English judge 
in the cases indicated earlier would, for instance, not merely take 
judicial cognisance of English law, but the English law adminis- 
tered by him would be an incorporation in Egyptian law. This 
could be done by reference, and although a great deal of pruning 
and reconciliation would be required in the first instance, there is 
no doubt that in course of time much would be brought about by 
the natural assimilation that would result from judges of different 
nationality sitting together and becoming familiar with each 
other’s systems of law. 

Moreover, there is already precedent for this in the Ottoman 
Canon Law, which assimilated the Communal Laws, and indeed 
the problems that have confronted the law-giver have in all 
countries presented similarities and have been solved in much the 
same way. 

It is regarding adjective law that the principal difficulties 
would arise. The Civil Division might probably find it convenient 
to adopt the procedure of the Mixed Courts, with which the 
existing Bench and Bar are already familiar, and in which the 
latter have acquired what may almost be described as a vested 
interest from which they would not allow themselves to be 
dispossessed without a struggle. It would need to be overhauled 
to eliminate the causes for delay and waste of time and judicial 
material which are its present drawbacks, but upon this subject 
much has been attempted and a good deal has been accomplished. 
It is outside the scope of this article to make suggestions, nor is 
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it necessary, for reference can be made to a whole library of 
proposals which have been drawn up and published from time 
totime. Taken together they comprise a full and detailed scheme 
for the reforms which it is desirable to carry out in the Mixed 
Courts procedure, and which would have to be effected before that 
procedure could be adopted as that of the Civil Division of the 
High Court. 

In the Criminal Division there is a freer hand, for the Mixed 
Courts have had no criminal jurisdiction in the past (except in 
certain police matters) and both Bench and Bar would be breaking 
virgin ground, but even here there is a great deal of material to 
hand. More and more reform has taken place in the Native 
Courts and a Criminal Code and Procedure on English lines is in 
existence. It would be no hardship upon either the Bench or 
the Bar if such a code were adopted, and it would be welcomed 
not only by Englishmen and other foreigners but by Egyptians 
as well. 

As regards the Personal Division, there again the way is clear, 
for the Division would be entirely new and a procedure code 
could be prepared ad hoc. English methods of pleading and 
proof would require considerable modification to be of general 
application, and the code would have to embrace the adjective 
law of every country upon matters within the purview of the 
division. 

The Provincial Courts could adopt and adapt the procedure of 
the Civil and Criminal Divisions of the High Court. 

The above cannot pretend to be more than the merest sketch, 
but it will be realised that, however constituted and whatever 
their system of jurisprudence, the National Courts would be a 
mere imperium in imperio unless they could themselves amend 
and extend their methods of procedure as occasion required, and 
the Egyptian Legislature could add to or subtract from the laws 
which they were set up to administer. 

That is the true test of their national character, and it is at 
this point that diplomacy must step in and cut the knot of extra- 
territorialism. This can only be done by agreement with the 
Capitulatory Powers, and that agreement can only be obtained if 
Great Britain is willing to guarantee not only the administration 
of justice, but also that the law administered should run no risk 
of being contaminated at its source. 

Here the pooling principle should be both affirmed and 
extended. Far from setting up any extraneous control of the 
National Courts, and still less of the Egyptian Legislature, the 
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National Courts themselves should be made accessible in con- 
‘stitutional matters and the Court of Appeal should be the ultimate 
judge of whether any legislative measure should or should not be 
binding under the treaties abrogating the Capitulations, thus 
taking the whole question outside the scope of diplomacy. This 
would undoubtedly entail the retention of a certain measure of 
British control in the earlier stages, but the Supreme Court of the 
United States is an example in modern times of the sufficiency of 
Courts of Law to uphold a written constitution. The end to be 
aimed at should be the incorporation of all capitulatory rights as 
part of the Egyptian Constitution, and by the pure administration 
of justice to ensure that unconstitutional measures should not 
be enforced in the Courts of Law. 

This may be distasteful to some extent to Egyptian national 
feeling, but it is to be hoped that reflection will bring counsel and 
that Egypt will realise that she cannot both attack the Capitula- 
tions as an intolerable servitude upon her sovereignty and, at the 
same time, accept them as an international safeguard against any 
control by Great Britain in her internal affairs. There are already 
indications that Egypt would not accept the enlargement of the 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Courts as a final solution of the problem. 
Test cases have been brought by the Egyptian Government before 
the Mixed Courts in recent days, having for their object the removal 
of certain classes of foreigners from their competence, and fears 
have been expressed by the foreign community that the abolition 
of the Capitulations would rapidly be followed by an extension of 
the process. This is not only extremely probable but inevitable, 
for however much Egyptian nationalism may be prepared to use 
internationalism as a means, it is certain that complete sovereignty 
would be and must be followed by the eventual eradication of 
internationalism, whether by erosion or at a blow. 

The mere inclusion of the Consular Courts in the Mixed Courts, 
whatever advantages it may offer for a spectacular and speedy 
composure of to-day’s differences, is not a true solution of the 
problem at all. It is not even really a postponement of it, for it 
would create fresh grievances in the breasts of the most important 
part of the foreign community without remedying anything of 
which Egypt can legitimately complain. History has been too 
full of foreign intervention following upon foreign grievances, and 
Egypt has had too much experience of that in the past to be well 

advised to run the risk of it in the future. 

A settlement, to be a settlement at all, has to be two-sided, 
and, fashionable as it has been in recent years to believe that the 
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mere placing of British interests under a disability is calculated to 
bring one about, the proposals in the Covering Note form no 
bridge for Egyptian national ambitions. That only Great Britain 
can offer, and it is much to be hoped that the present détente in 
Anglo-Egyptian relations may lead to the attainment of the 
object which this country has in view of the eventual legislative 
and administrative autonomy of Egypt. 

The intricate and disagreeable detail work involved in judicial 
reform must be undertaken by men of moderation, competence 
and authority on both sides, having for their aim the erection of 
courts with a system of substantive and adjective law primarily 
intended for Egyptians, but embracing nevertheless such elements 
as to ensure their acceptance as offering sufficient suitability to 
foreign requirements. 

The plan having been laid down upon lines which will justify 
her in doing so, Egypt should next approach the Capitulatory 
Powers to secure the necessary abrogation of their rights. To 
obtain this the support of Great Britain is essential, but, provided 
the proposed plan had been prepared under British guidance, that 
support would hardly be withheld, and Great Britain would also, no 
doubt, be prepared to give such guarantees regarding the future 
working of the plan as might be necessary to secure the assent of 
the Capitulatory Powers. 

With the judicial capitulations out of the way, it would be a 
comparatively easy matter to negotiate the abolition of the 
economic and financial capitulations, which, in fact, standing 
alone are hard to justify, and Egypt would thus have travelled a 
long way upon the direct road to full and complete independence. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. Patrick HALL said that there was a vital connection between 
the presence of the British in Egypt and judicial reform. It was of 
paramount importance that Great Britain should maintain her interest 
in Egypt. 

He had had the unusual experience of being appointed to a post 
which by the time he could reach it had ceased to exist—the post of 
Secretary to the Capitulations Commission which was set up in 1919 and 
which was shattered by the rebellion in that year. During the ten 
years he had been in Egypt he had had many opportunities of judging 
of the very prejudicial effects of the Capitulations on Egyptian interests. 
It had been a great disappointment to him to see no progress made in 
the direction of judicial reform during those ten years. 

Sir William Brunyate in 1919 had prepared a scheme for a unified 
jurisdiction which would satisfy both Egyptians and foreigners under 
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the Protectorate, but when the Protectorate was abandoned the scheme 
‘was abandoned also. 

Under the Milner Scheme, which was that largely followed in the 
settlement of 1922, although the latter was unilateral and not bilateral 
as Lord Milner had contemplated, it was proposed to leave the Native 
Courts alone but to get rid of the worst features of the Capitulations by 
transferring consular jurisdiction to the Mixed Courts. This, however, 
had not been carried out. 

In 1928 tentative proposals were made for transferring only a fraction 
of consular jurisdiction to the Mixed Courts—cases in connection 
with the drug traffic and similar offences—but even this had not been 
accomplished. 

The reason for this lack of progress was that during those years the 
British had been engaged in a series of negotiations tending to a pro- 
gressive diminution of their interests in Egypt. The Great Powers, 
such as France and Italy, were not prepared to hand over any of their 
privileges in Egypt unless the security of their nationals, justice and 
good order, were guaranteed by Great Britain. The maintenance of 
the British position in Egypt was the only method by which the 


Egyptians would be able to realise their aspirations in getting rid of the . 


Capitulations, which were recognised to be detrimental to the interests 
of Egypt, especially in financial and economic directions. 

A further question was that of the security of British Imperial 
communications: this was closely interlocked with all Egyptian 
problems. Great Britain had already abandoned her position with 
regard to internal problems. This was a moral abdication which many 
people might consider premature, but it was in accordance with modern 
progressive principles and the British traditional policy of giving the 
largest possible measure of freedom to all under British government. 
As long as the purely internal problems could be kept apart from foreign 
interests, he hoped and believed that this policy would be successful. 
But when one came to the interests of foreigners, the question of the 
Suez Canal and Imperial communications came to the fore. The 
security of those communications depended on the non-interference of 
any other foreign Power in Egypt, and the corollary to that was that 
Great Britain should guarantee the security of foreign lives and property 
and the smooth working of Egyptian law with order and justice. 

He would therefore submit a warning against any clause in any 
treaty, such as that recently contemplated by Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
which meant a formal abandonment of the British right to the protection 
of foreigners. Any such clause was a negation not only of British 
interests but also of Egyptian interests, because it would prevent 
foreign nations from giving up any of their rights. 

Another point to be considered was the reluctance of foreigners to 
agree to any system of predominantly British law. Mr. Garle had 
drawn an interesting picture of the objections made by the British 
community to the protection of their interests being transferred to the 
Mixed Courts, which were largely governed by French law and pro- 
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cedure, but it must be remembered that the other Powers had equally 
strong objections to the transfer of their interests to any system in which 
British law predominated. Any proposed new system must therefore 
be very elastic and must aim at eventually combining all systems. 

While the ideal of unified Courts was infinitely preferable, if it could 
be realised, the extension of Mixed Court jurisdiction would constitute 
an immediate advance and would further Egyptian interests by getting 
rid of the most objectionable features of the Capitulations. It should 
not be beyond the powers of diplomacy to arrive by degrees at a 
cancellation of consular jurisdiction and the establishment of a system 
which would command general favour among the Powers. The under- 
lying principle essential to any progress was that there should be one 
Great Power, namely, Great Britain, who would guarantee the smooth 
working of any such system. 


A GUEsT said he thought it might interest members to hear what a 
practising lawyer in the Mixed Courts had to say on the subject. He 
agreed with Mr. Hall that when it came to the question of obtaining 
the adherence of foreign Powers to a system of law to be applicable to 
all nationalities in Egypt, it would be extremely difficult to get their 
consent to the introduction of English law. The lawyers in Egypt were 
a powerful body and very jealous of their mongrel Code Napoléon. The 
people were used to this code and their mental outlook was through its 
windows. At this stage in the history of Egypt, after so many genera- 
tions, the civil and commercial codes had become part and parcel of the 
outlook of the people, and it would be almost impossible to introduce 
what would be called foreign law. 

Mr. Garle had pointed out that the Mixed Courts had not had any 
criminal jurisdiction, except in correctional and bankruptcy matters, 
and, in bankruptcy, criminal proceedings were rare. On the whole, 
very fair justice was done by the judges of the Mixed Courts. There 
was a larger proportion of British judges than of any other nationality. 
On the Bench of the Court of Appeal there were three British judges, 
while other nations had two or one, and until recently, at least, he 
believed, there had been a greater proportion of British judges in the 
Courts of First Instance. 

What was essential in making reforms in the interest of foreign 
subjects was a reform of procedure in all branches of the judicature, and 
it would be absolutely necessary to introduce a new criminal code. 
Here there would be an opportunity of persuading the Powers to accept 
something in the nature of the Indian Criminal Code, or the code used 
in the Sudan, which contained many English ideas. As regards civil 
law and commercial law, Napoleonic ideas were enrooted. 

Whilst a unified Court was the ideal, it was hardly to be expected 
that the Powers would agree to the abolition of the Mixed Tribunals. 


Sir Pomeroy Pryor asked what guarantee there would be for the 
pure administration of justice, in the National Courts, and would it be 
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adequate, even with a proportion of judges of the particular nationality 
‘on the Bench. 


THE CHAIRMAN asked if there could be any certainty that judgment 
when given would be carried out, under a system of National Courts. 
He spoke from experience of the situation in Tangier, an international 
area where the judicature was run by two or three judges, where it took 
an exceedingly long time to get any decision, and where there was 
nobody to carry out the decision when obtained. In a case in which 
he had been concerned it had taken two years to get a decision, and 
though eventually a favourable decision had been unanimously given 
by the three judges, nothing further had happened, and the money due 
had never been paid. The lawyers who had laid down the procedure 
for the judicature had never provided arrangements for enforcing the 
decisions. 

Mr. Garle had made out a good case for the reform of the Mixed 
Tribunals. He was glad to hear the somewhat unexpectedly generous 
appreciation of the system from somebody who had worked in the 
Mixed Tribunals. Whatever reform was proposed there would be 
difficulty in carrying it out. As Lord Cromer had once said to him, it 
would be a very good thing to get the Capitulations abolished, but to 
do so it was necessary to get the consent of fourteen nations, and each 
nation would want to make its own terms. He did not know if things 
were any nearer solution in that respect. 

There would doubtless be paradoxical arrangements in a paradoxical 
country like Egypt, and the cart would have to go before the horse in 
one or two cases. A good framework seemed to have been worked out ; 
but no doubt, as had been said, it would be difficult to get English law 
applied. 


MR. GARLE said that the similarity of the criticisms made by Mr. 
Hall and the second speaker might be due to his not having made 
sufficiently clear the various divisions of the National Courts. The 
Code Napoléon contained something like two thousand articles, of 
which less than seven hundred were adopted by the Mixed Tribunals 
and adapted to meet tie localneeds. The remaining thirteen hundred 
odd dealt with matters of personal status or criminal matters, and were 
not taken over because the Mixed Tribunals were not given jurisdiction 
in those matters. 

His proposal was that the Civil Division of the new Courts should 
be given the whole of the jurisdiction held by the Mixed Courts, taking 
over the whole of the seven hundred articles, lock, stock and barrel, as 
the substantive law of that particular division. There would be no 
question of foreign barristers having anything to complain of, because 
the Civil Division would, to all intents and purposes, embrace the whole 
of the existing Mixed Tribunals. The only change would be with regard 
to adjectivelaw. A great deal had been done with regard to procedure ; 
it was recognised on all hands that the procedure of the Mixed Courts 
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was defective and needed amendment in many important particulars. 
The procedure of the Civil Division of the national courts should be the 
amended Mixed Court procedure. There was no very great complaint 
of the justice that was meted out in the Mixed Courts, as had been said; 
the objections came in connection with the procedure. A simple 
contract case, which in England would take three weeks, in the Mixed 
Courts might take three years. There could be a judgment by default 
when the defendant was sitting there all the time, and would plead that 
he had not been there on the first occasion, so the whole matter was 
reopened, 

The second division of the new National Courts would be the Criminal 
Division. There was no criminal law in Egypt as far as foreigners were 
concerned. There was the law of each respective country as adminis- 
tered in the Consular Courts. Therefore, if the Mixed Courts were given 
jurisdiction in the matters now dealt with by the Consular Courts, a 
new criminal code would have to be evolved. Such a code was already 
drawn up, although so far as he knew, it had not yet been published. 
It would be virgin ground for all concerned, of whatever nationality, 
and it could be adapted to meet the view of the French and others. 
With regard to procedure, there again there was no criminal procedure 
in existence except in so far as natives were concerned. A new criminal 
procedure would have to be evolved, and he did not think he had gone 
too far in his paper in saying that if English methods of pleading and 
evidence were followed it would probably be possible to reach agreement. 

Personal status would come into the third division, the Personal 
Division, of the new Courts. This would have to embrace the laws of 
all the countries which at the moment dealt with questions of personal 
status of their own nationals. The laws would therefore have to be 
very broad. The Wills Act of England would not be at all applicable 
to the testamentary dispositions of other foreigners. All the fourteen 
Capitulatory Powers would need their own provisions. There might 
be sufficient resemblance between some of them to enable the number 
to bereduced. But all that, again, wasnothingnew. Where there had 
been fourteen Consular Courts there would be one Personal Division and 
all the lawyers practising in the Consular Courts would have the right 
to practise before the new division. Procedure would have to embrace 
a great many methods, but this would be nothing new. Each judge or 
barrister would deal with the personal status of his own countrymen. 
The only difference would be that in applying the laws he would not be 
applying the laws of his own country but Egyptian law, which, according 
to the Egyptian Constitution, would be unalterable, except by reference 
and in so far as it was extended or contracted by the legislative activities 
of Egypt. 

With regard to the point made by Sir Pomeroy Pryor, that pure 
administration of justice would be essential, the law would be adminis- 
tered by practically all the judges of the Mixed Courts plus all the 
judges of the Consular Courts, and if the Court of Appeal were given the 
power to decide what legislation was or was not in accordance with the 
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Constitution, then the capitulatory rights of foreigners, now only safe- 
guarded through diplomatic channels, would be safeguarded through 
channels of justice, with the Egyptian Constitution applied by inter- 
national judges, in addition to British safeguards. The safeguards for 
the pure administration of justice would therefore be much greater 
than before. 

The carrying out of the judgments of the Courts was an executive 
and not a judicial matter. The judges could do no more than give their 
decisions and must leave it to the civil power to execute them. In the 
case of foreigners, if the judgments of the Courts were not put into 
effect, it would become a matter for diplomatic intervention as it was 
under the existing system. Both under the Capitulations and under the 
treaties which set up the Mixed Courts, the execution of the judgments 
was in the hands of the Egyptian Executive and officials of the Courts 
concerned. There was no reason why the application and execution 
of decisions in the new National Courts should not be carried out in the 
same way by the Egyptian Government, under the treaties which set 
up the new Courts. 

To get the consent of the fourteen nations concerned was, of course, 
the most difficult point of all. But capitulatory rights were not con- 
fined to Egypt. Extraterritorial rights of that sort had existed in 
Japan, Siam, Iraq, Turkey, Persia, and other countries, and had been 
either abolished or at any rate modified. In Turkey they were abolished 
en bloc as a result of the War. In Japan and Siam they had been 
abolished by degrees. It was more easily done piecemeal. If the 
judicial Capitulations were dealt with first, it would be very difficult to 
justify the financial and economic Capitulations—immunity from 
taxation and so on. If the Egyptians could set up a judicature which 
would satisfy the Powers with regard to the abrogation of the judicial 
Capitulations, it would be very hard for those Powers to make out a 
case for the retention of the financial and economic Capitulations. 
Egypt would therefore be best advised not to start by asking Great 
Britain to use her influence to obtain an abolition of the Capitulations, 
but first to set about putting the Egyptian house in order so that the 
Egyptians could say to the Capitulatory Powers, “‘ That is what we 
have to offer your nationals, and here we have Great Britain who says 
that these proposals of ours are proper ones and will be properly carried 
out. It is because we offer you this that the judicial Capitulations 

should be abrogated.” 
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GENERAL 


I. AFTER THE DELUGE. By Leonard Woolf. Vol. I. 1931. 
(London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. 346 pp. 5s.) 


Mr. Woo tr calls the book, of which this is the first instalment, 
“a study in communal psychology,” by which he means the attitude 
of the average man. His subject is “‘ the Deluge,” that is to say, the 
War of 1914-18 and its causes. But, unlike the majority of historians, 
he seeks those causes in the minds of ordinary men. He has, there- 
fore, impelled, as he says, by the unwillingness of other historians to 
tackle the subject, embarked upon this “ analysis of those communal 
beliefs and aims which caused the sudden and catastrophic end of a 
whole historical era.”’ 

It is difficult to appraise a big design of this kind from a single 
volume. But what Mr. Woolf has so far given us has the double merit 
of being as readable as an essay (in many ways Mr. Woolf recalls 
Matthew Arnold) and as exact and lucid as a philosophic treatise. The 
greater part of the volume is devoted to an analysis of the change which 
came over the outlook of the ordinary man through the emergence of 
the idea of democracy in the American and French Revolutions. We 
are shown, with suggestive illustrations from life and literature, how 
long it took for the full implication of the democratic idea to be under- 
stood, so that people went on for long after 1789 with the old authori- 
tarian world and its ideas at the back of their minds. Mr. Woolf then 
brings out the immense psychological revolution—equivalent to the 
effect of the industrial revolution upon the material world—which 
the democratic movement on its deeper side involves. Dante, Milton 
and Racine, who lived between the Christian era and 1700, belong to 
the “same species of animal ’’ as Sophocles, Thucydides and Virgil, 
“and to a different species from Keats, Flaubert and Ibsen.” He 
develops this thought in some interesting sections on the relation 
between democracy and happiness, equality and liberty respectively. 
One of his /eitmotivs is the confusion in democratic thought between 
political and civil liberty. 

‘‘The democrats have so often not made up their minds whether they 
believe that political liberty will by its nature protect civil liberty or that 
the protection of civil liberties ought to accompany political democracy.” 
But the present volume stops short of the analysis of economic 

liberty, which will be awaited with impatience. So far as international 
relations are concerned, the reader may be inclined to conclude that, 
judging by the time that it took for the democratic idea to penetrate 
men’s minds in the advanced countries, it will be a very long time 
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_before the moral and intellectual implications of the political and 
economic interdependence of present-day civilisation are understood 
and thus come to exercise an immediate influence on political behaviour. 
But war with its economic consequences is a forcible schoolmaster, 
so that the twentieth century may perhaps learn its lesson more 
quickly than the nineteenth. A. E. ZIMMERN. 


2*, TRAITE DE DIPLOMATIE ET DE Droit DIPLOMATIQUE. TOME II. 
L’ACTION DIPLOMATIQUE. By Raoul Genet. 1931. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. 652 pp. 120 /fs.) 


Tuis is the second volume of the Treatise on Diplomatic Practice, 
the first volume of which was reviewed in the March 1931 number of 
this Journal (p. 246). The author has now carried forward his plan to 
cover a description of the actual organisation of the Foreign Offices 
and diplomatic services of the chief States. This is preceded by a 
sketch of the rights, at present acknowledged, upon which diplomatic 
practice rests: and it is followed by a description of the process of 
sending, using and concluding a diplomatic mission. The ceremonial 
and language of diplomacy are described, as in Sir Ernest Satow’s 
volumes. The whole volume indeed is a very valuable addition to our 
knowledge of current practice; and M. Genet is to be congratulated 
upon the exactness of his description and the wide range of the informa- 
tion he has collected. This second volume of his work will no doubt 
be essential for students of diplomacy and perhaps also for diplomats. 
The many references to examples of diplomatic practice in the past 
indicate that the author is a scholar, with great historical knowledge, 
even if this seems to be largely a knowledge of French rather than 
any other experience. There are references to non-French documents 
in European history, chiefly of dates before the French Revolution ; 
but on the whole the author’s history of France also seems to be pre- 
Revolutionary. It is interesting to have quoted in full instructions of 
kings in the eighteenth century and letters of Richelieu; but there 
may be a suspicion in the reader’s mind that these texts may be re- 
garded by the author as authoritative in a world of radio and aero- 
planes, which would be, to say the least of it, somewhat strange. The 
discussion of the language of diplomacy, for example, is historically 
interesting. M. Genet reminds us that the Treaty of Westphalia of 
1648 was in Latin and that the Treaty of the same year, recognising the 
independence of the Netherlands, was in French. He then proceeds to 
relate how “ even in institutions such as the League of Nations a sort of 
pre-eminence is granted to the French language in the formulation of 
the official documents.”’ ‘‘This very legitimate supremacy,” he assures 
us, “‘ is not due to French vanity ’”’; and he quotes M. Pichon’s appeal 
for the official use of French at the Peace Conference of 1919. But 
M. Genet nowhere indicates that the English texts of documents 
since that date have been universally granted to be of equal validity 
with the French—that, in fact, M. Pichon’s suggestions were not 
accepted. Itisasmall matter; but it is a sign that M. Genet is living 
in a world somewhat removed from the modern. 

The greatest difficulty, however, which the student may find in 
appreciating M. Genet’s work arises from the assumptions on which 
his treatment of diplomatic practice is based. The methods and 
manners of diplomats must indeed, like all good manners, be traditional. 
One cannot invent new manners for new worlds; and rituals, which 
are not traditional, are sometimes ridiculous. But manners and 
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methods of intercourse normally change from age to age without any 
deliberate effort : and in any case the forms are less important than 
the situation they express. It is all very well to say that diplomacy is 
still, as it always was, the intercourse of Governments; but Govern- 
ments have completely changed in character and in their chief purposes 
since the eighteenth century. It was not M. Genet’s intention to 
discuss the basis or the purpose of diplomacy; but even in the region 
of methods, disregarding changed purposes, very great changes have 
occurred since 1918. New States have arisen, which have established 
not only new diplomatic services on the old model, but methods of 
propaganda and contact with the Press unknown in former times. 
Again, the diplomatic corps in the more important capitals now in- 
cludes groups which do not meet socially and have violently opposed 
points of view. This is an important development in the diplomatic 
machine. Indeed to anyone who has watched the machine operating 
in Washington or Berlin, the experience of Paris seems inadequate as a 
basis for the description of diplomacy. And the uncomfortable 
thought may come to the student that M. Genet’s blindness to certain 
facts may be shared by the important officials to whom he refers as 
authorities. 

Strangest of all, the Secretariat of the League and the International 
Labour Office do not seem to have made any difference at all to M. 
Genet’s view of diplomatic method. He hardly mentions the League, 
although he notes the existence of Sections dealing with League affairs 
in Foreign Offices. It may be true that the experience of ten years in 
the activities of the Secretariat has made no difference at all to the 
diplomatic machine. But perhaps a student might inquire who these 
people are, who are in contact with Governments and are certainly 
not, as M. Genet says all diplomatists must be, officials of Sovereign 
States with diplomatic rights. The assumptions underlying any 
treatise in political science are seldom recognised by the writer of the 
treatise. M. Genet seems to be quite unaware that the experience of 
1731 and even of 1831 may be historically interesting but useless as a 
guide to practice in 1931. It would at any rate be worth while to 
notice the existence of the machinery for “‘ diplomacy by Conference,” 
which is provided by the League. It is too much to expect that more 
subtle changes, such as the influence of political parties upon the 
diplomatic machine or the new interest in finance and commerce, 
should be noted. It may be that the Revolution of 1789 did not 
greatly affect the Quai d'Orsay; but the Revolutions of 1918 have 
very greatly affected the personnel, the methods and the organisations 
of the Foreign Offices in Berlin and Vienna. Even in cases where 
M. Genet has consulted the latest official documents describing organisa- 
tion, he has not seen below the surface. C. DELISLE BURNS. 


3. THE AIR ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, I93I-32. I93I. 
(London: Gale and Polden. 8vo. Iv + 651 pp. 2!Is.) 


Tuis, the third, issue of the Aiy Annual, is admirably produced, 
lavishly illustrated, and is larger and more ample than its predeces- 
sors. Its contents comprise comprehensive surveys of British military 
and civil aviation, statistical data, numerous articles on a variety of 
aeronautical subjects and a review of the principal products of the 
Aircraft Industry. 

In these times of widespread industrial depression it is pleasant 
to read that this country still maintains her lead in the world’s export 
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of flying material. The figures reveal that this was exported to more 
than fifty countries and that its value exceeded that of the air exports 
of the United States, our nearest rival, by approximately ten per cent. 

Of outstanding interest are the series of articles, each written by 
a leading expert, surveying the progress which has been made in the 
year under review. Imperial Airways, although its services have 
been penalised by the economic crisis, has pushed on with the organ- 
isation of the air route to the Cape. The Flying Clubs have on the 
whole maintained their position, but many will be in difficulties in 
1932 if subsidies are not renewed. Sail-planing has definitely caught 
on as a sport, the articles on Gliding and Soaring flight are particularly 
lucid and instructive. The contributions on Light Aeroplanes, Aero 
Engines, Aircraft Armament and Marine Aircraft show that despite 
financial handicaps technical progress has been well maintained. 

Marine aircraft call for special mention since they instrument a 
phase of flying which is rapidly developing. Much publicity was 
deservedly given last year to the cross-Atlantic flights, accomplished 
by stages, by the German giant flying boat the DO.X and by a squadron 
of Italian flying boats. But although these were fine achievements, 
those of our own sea-going aircraft have demonstrated a higher standard 
of reliability and general efficiency. Witness the trip to Australia, 
including a circuit of that sub-continent, made by R.A.F. flying 
boats. In the course of this flight the machines passed, without 
mishap, through the heavy rains and severe storms of the monsoon. 
Witness also the regular trans-Mediterranean services maintained by 
Imperial Airways; Sir Alan Cobham’s two great African flights; and 
the non-stop flight from Gibraltar to Plymouth, some 1200 miles, 
accomplished by the Saunders Roe boat, the Saro S.7. 

Since leadership in trans-oceanic air transport will undoubtedly 
confer considerable benefits upon the country which secures it, the 
recent decision to scrap the giant 35-ton monoplane flying boat, 
described in the Annual, .is much to be regretted. This machine, 
which was more than half completed, was designed to carry 45 passen- 
gers and a large load of mails, at a cruising speed of 120 m.p.h. over 
a range of 1300 miles. It was far more promising than the DO.X, 
and it is open to question whether the saving, amounting at most to 
£20,000, effected by sacrificing it, will justify the set-back to progress 
which its disappearance involves. 

Turning to the chapters devoted to military aviation we find that 
the home defence air programme is still far behind schedule. This 
programme, which provides for 52 squadrons, was laid down in 1923 
and it was officially announced at the time that it would be com- 
pleted—“ with as little delay as possible.” The date of its intended 
completion, given to the present reviewer by an unexceptionable 
authority, was the year 1928, not 1930, as stated in this volume. 
Yet despite the intensive development of air power on the Continent 
since 1923, but 39 of the 52 squadrons have materialised ; and of these 
39 squadrons no less than 13 are on a cadre or non-regular basis, 
Ministerial statements, recorded in Hansard of February 25th, 1926 
and March 27th, 1929, show that between those dates England declined 
from the position of second Air Power in the world to that of fifth 
Air Power; and fifth Air Power she has remained. Apart from what 
that position might involve in any grave European crisis, there is 
the present possibility that it may prejudice the outcome of the Dis- 
armament Conference. For in the prevailing Continental view there 
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can be no reduction of armaments without compensating guarantees 
of security. And our unilateral air disarmament has diminished the 
value of any guarantees we may be willing to offer. 

A novel feature in this issue of the Annual, and one which should 
increase its foreign circulation, is the addition of sections in French 
and Spanish. But it is to the English reader that this book is specially 
commended, for a sound air policy can only be assured if public opinion 
be well informed. P. R. C. GROVEs. 


4*. LEAGUE oF Nations: International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation: Holiday Courses in Europe 1932. Published in 
English, French and German. 1932. (Paris: International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation: London: Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. 55 pp. Is.) 


A list of 135 holiday courses in Europe to be held during 1932 in 17 
different countries and 82 different cities. 


ARMAMENTS AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


5*. THE Po.itics oF NAVAL DISARMAMENT. By Giovanni Engely. 
Trans. H. V. Rhodes. 1932. (London: Williams and Norgate. 
8vo. xvi-+ 30I pp. I5s.) 


THE idea of this book is excellent. Dr. Engely’s object is to 
provide a background for the discussions on naval disarmament at 
Geneva, by giving a comprehensive account of all agreements and 
negotiations on this subject during the last ten years. His narrative 
occupies about two hundred pages; about a hundred more are given 
to extracts from official documents and from speeches and statements 
by ministers and delegates. 

Both the narrative and the appendices are full of valuable matter, 
and it may be added that Dr. Engely writes very clearly and has been 
well served by his translator. As a book of reference, the work has 
substantial value. It would have been still more useful as an intro- 
duction to the problem, if the author had gone a little farther back 
and alittle deeper. It isa real defect that he gives so little information 
about the strength of fleets and the naval policies of the Powers before 
and immediately after the War, and he assumes throughout too much 
naval knowledge on the part of his readers. It is impossible to under- 
stand the arguments used at the various conferences without a clearer 
conception of the functions of capital ships, cruisers, and destroyers 
than many of his readers will possess, or will be able to gather from 
his pages. 

Dr. Engely’s statement of facts is impartial. His summary of 
arguments, either through undue compression or through misunder- 
standing, is sometimes questionable. It is really silly, for instance, 
to suggest that there is no argument for limitation by categories except 
the desire of the stronger Powers to preserve their superiority. 

These qualifications must be made, but they do not prevent the 
book from being a really useful addition to the literature of the subject, 
of special interest from its frank and full exposition of the Italian 
point of view, to which too little attention has been given in this 
country. 


6*, REAL DIsARMAMENT. By Dr. Hermann Kirchhoff. 1932. 
(London: P. S. King and Son. 8vo. 23 pp. 6d.) 

7*, LES PROBLEMES DU DESARMEMENT. By Jacques Lyon. 1932. 
(Paris: Boivin et Cie. 8vo. vii + 287 pp. 20 /rs.) 
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8*. PEACE AND DISARMAMENT. By Léon Blum. 1932. (London: 

' ‘Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 202 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

g*. DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY SINCE LOCARNO, 1925-31: being 
the political and technical background of the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference, 1932. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 1932. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 383 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is certainly no lack of material to enable us to form a 
judgment upon the problems now being examined by the Disarma- 
ment Conference and to test the various proposals which the Govern- 
ments have submitted for examination. We have here one German, 
two French, and a British attempt at a solution. 


Dr. Kirchhoff puts the German case in a short pamphlet, which, 
while it contains nothing with which members of Chatham House will 
not be familiar, is a convenient summary of the pledges which have 
been given to Germany, of the disarmament imposed by the Versailles 
Treaty upon Germany, of her objections to the proposals of the Pre- 
paratory Commission, and of her demand for equality of treatment. 


M. Lyon, for whom M. Henry de Jouvenel writes a foreword, 
presents one aspect of the French case in the form of a detailed examina- 
tion of the problem. It is a strange commentary upon the limitation 
of human vision that, while the framers of the Versailles Treaty 
believed that they were making a real contribution to disarmament 
in the abolition of conscription and of reserve forces in the defeated 
countries, M. Lyon, in common with a large number of his country- 
men, sees in the existence of Germany’s professional army backed 
by a militarily trained police force the real obstacle to progress. 
Believing that the abolition of conscription is politically impracticable, 
he advocates for land forces a uniform system of military service with 
a drastic reduction of the time spent with the colours and a strict 
limitation of material; in fact the universal adoption of the Swiss 
system; special allowance to be made for the overseas garrisons of 
Great Britain and the United States. For navies he proposes a 
general reduction of tonnage and rationing of naval forces to the 
various seas, the complete freedom from attack of all mercantile 
marine, neutral as well as enemy, in war, with the exception that 
blockade is to be regulated by the League of Nations. 


M. Léon Blum, the leader of the French Socialist party, approaches 
the problem from a purely political standpoint. He warmly repudi- 
ates the charge that any considerable body of his countrymen have 
any imperialist or militarist ambitions, he regards any attempt to 
revise the territorial provisions of the peace treaties as dangerous at 
the present time, and sees in the general adoption of the policy of the 
Socialist International the only permanent remedy. He devotes an 
interesting chapter to the proposal to equip the League of Nations 
with armed force, and it is certainly difficult to answer effectively 
his criticism of that proposal. His conclusion is that “it is Socialism 
alone that can destroy the old instincts and rid humanity of all her 
old psychoses. The name of this is moral disarmament. As the 
workers grow stronger Socialism will be more and more successful 
in carrying out this task.’’ Socialism in our time is to bring peace 
in our time. Not an encouraging solution in a world in which every 
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country believes itself to be morally disarmed while suspecting its 
neighbours of aggressive ambition. 


Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s contribution, to which Major-General Sir 
Neill Malcolm provides an introduction, is very different in tone and 
treatment. He provides us with a careful and well-documented sur- 
vey of the events which have led up to the assembly of the present 
Conference from the conclusion of the Locarno agreements. He guides 
us through the intricate labours of the Preparatory Commission and 
of the attempts to harmonise the Covenant and the Pact of Paris. 
He traces the causes of the failure of the Naval Conference of 1927, 
and of such success as was achieved by that of 1930. Throughout 
he emphasises the fact that Disarmament and Security are both political 
problems and that success depends upon adequate political examina- 
tion of the causes of friction, and adequate political preparation for 
their removal. At the same time he maintains that fundamentally 
the problem is neither political nor technical, but psychological. 
“Can the nations of the world renounce war with their minds as well 
as with their lips and pens, subconsciously as well as consciously ? 
If this is possible then the rest will follow as the night the day.” This 
book is what its sub-title claims that it is, “the political and 
technical background of the General Disarmament Conference 1932.” 

FREDERICK MAURICE. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


10*, EUROPE-UNITED STATES. [Monographs presented to the Europe— 
United States Committee of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Washington Congress, 193I.] 1931. (Paris: Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce.) 

Vol. I. Address by Signor Pirelli, Chairman of the Committee. 23 pp. 
Vol. II. Development of Trade and Capital. 305 pp. 

Vol. III. Industrial Problems. 167 pp. 

Vol. IV. Agricultural Problems. 31 pp. 

Vol. V. Distribution Problems. 164 pp. 

Vol. VI. Economic Crisis. Unemployment. 73 pp. 

Vol. VII. Psychological Elements, by Professor André Siegfried. 27 pp. 


ALTHOUGH Europe is only a geographical entity, and therefore not 
strictly comparable with such a political and economic entity as the 
United States, this consideration, as Signor Pirelli remarks in his open- 
ing address, is far from detracting from the interest and importance 
of these studies. 

They could not be adequately reviewed within the limits set by 
considerations of space in this Journal, nor by one reviewer, and it must 
suffice to indicate to the general student of international affairs in 
their economic aspects that he will find much to interest him in articles 
on the cost of Production and Mass Production in Vol. III, in the joint 
Report prepared by Mr. L. Urwick and an American Sub-Committee 
on Distribution which forms Vol. V, in Professor Wagemann’s paper 
in Vol. VI on the Resistance of Various Economic Structures to crises, 
and in Professor Siegfried’s discussion of Psychological Elements which 
concludes the series. 

It is interesting to note the prevalence of a distinct reaction against 
the idea that Europe, with its widely different traditions and conditions, 
can find salvation in the slavish adoption of American industrial 


methods. ANDREW MCFADYEAN. 
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r1*, Essays IN PERSUASION. By John Maynard Keynes. 1931. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiii + 373 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


? 


Booxs of the “I told you so”’ variety threaten to become the 
fashion—the suggestion that a collection of predictions falsified might 
be an amusing counterpart, if unprofitable to the publisher, has no 
reference to the volume under review—and Mr. Keynes has as good a 
claim as any publicist or economist alive to follow it. 

When The Economic Consequences of the Peace was written, the 
review of it in one of our leading journals concluded with the words : 

“‘Mr. Keynes may be a clever economist. He may have been a useful 


Treasury official. But, in writing this book, he has rendered the Allies a dis- 
service for which their enemies will, doubtless, be grateful.” 


The Young Committee recommended ten years later, and perhaps ten 
years too late, a burden upon Germany approximately equal to the 
amount originally suggested by Mr. Keynes. A week or two ago the 
City columns of the same journal contained the following passage : 

“* As the author of The Economic Consequences of the Peace, which first drew 
the attention of the public to the economic extravagances of the reparation 
clauses in the Versailles Treaty, Mr. J. M. Keynes is naturally regarded as one of 
the leading authorities on the reparation question. It is not often that his 
views coincide with those held in the City, but in an article which appears in 
to-day’s New Statesman and Nation he puts forward certain suggestions which 
will be endorsed by important sections of financial opinion.” 


It is not often that the City agrees, and then only after ten years of 
rumination; it is not only punishment which moves “ pede claudo.” 
Not the least interesting feature of this collection of the “ croakings of 
Cassandra’ is that many of the questions with which it deals, e.g. 
reparations, and the sterling exchange, are still open or have been 
reopened. It is therefore possible that Mr. Keynes may have a chance 
of producing a companion volume after another decade ! 

If he takes it, would he consider the adoption of a title wide enough 
to allow him to reprint some of those fugitive articles on subjects not 
directly connected with politics or economics, such as his appreciation 
of the late Edwin Montagu, which contain some of his best writing ? 

ANDREW MCFADYEAN. 


12*. BEHIND THE SCENES OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. By Paul 
Einzig. 1931. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii+154pp. 7s. 6d.) 


WEEE this sort of writing to become popular we should all soon be 
as familiar with F.F.D. (French Financial Diplomacy) and F.F.G.S. 
(French Financial General Staff) as we used to be with G.H.Q. It isan 
account, and a sensational account, of recent events, policies and ten- 
dencies in I.F. (International Finance), with the F.F.G.S. in the réle of 
arch-villain. Now French policy has been productive of so much 
mischief which will ultimately recoil on France herself, that it is a 
pity that it should be represented as a strategical plan formulated 
with care and executed with consistency. 

Being past masters in the art of self-depreciation, we exhibit in a 
particularly striking degree that tendency inherent in all nations to 
regard the governments of other nations as pursuing their policies with 
supernatural and diabolic cunning; we assume that the adversary of 
the moment is immune from the stupidities which we are painfully 
aware our own governments are liable to commit. In reality has the 
world not suffered as much from French “ bétises”’ as from French 
cleverness ? 
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“‘ The choice of the rate of 124 to the pound ”’ for the stabilisation 
of the franc ‘‘ was, in itself, a master-stroke without parallel in financial 
history.” Mr. Einzig appears to think that every argument, except 
the desire of M. Poincaré to enable French producers to undersell their 
foreign rivals, spoke in favour of a figure in the neighbourhood of roo. 
There were many competent observers, inside and outside France, 
who held that the budget problem would be difficult enough with a 
franc at 124, and would create the gravest difficulties with a franc at 
100. Moreover, it was surely commonsense, and not Machiavellian 
cleverness, to choose a figure which would involve a rise rather than a 
fall in internal prices. 

With Mr. Einzig’s main thesis, that France, insular above all other 
nations, is the greatest stumbling-block in the road of concerted 
international action, most students of international affairs would agree, 
as well as with many of his incidental proofs. But it is gratuitous to 
turn every aspect of French policy to “ disfavour and to ugliness.” 

ANDREW McFADYEAN. 


13. LA QUESTION DE L’OR DEVANT LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS. By 
Bertrand Nogaro. 1931. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 40 pp. 


5 rs.) 

TuIs is a valuable set-off to the all-familiar British thesis: gold is 
at the bottom of all our troubles. Professor Nogaro criticises freely 
and profoundly not only the terms of reference of the Gold Delegation 
of the League of Nations, but also the a priori conception of some 
relationship between the rate of increase in world monetary gold-stocks 
and the general price-level—a preconception upon which, according to 
him, the major portion of the Gold Delegation’s work is based. He 
further advances his own thesis: that the rapid decline in the general 
price-level is nothing but decline in an average composed of many 
declines in prices of individual commodities, mostly primary; and that 
these separate, cumulative declines are due rather to previous excesses 
of capitalisation and productive capacity—via tariff interferences, etc. 
It is a thesis not unfamiliar to readers of The Times City column, but 
well-grounded and logically established by Professor Nogaro. Our 
own view, however, is that the (for want of a better term) Strakosch 
and the Nogaro view-points are thesis and antithesis: and truth, as 
always, is a synthesis of these. Professor Nogaro’s essay should be 
made more widely available here to that end. D. G. H. 


14*. BAXENDALE (A. S.): The Defeat of Gold. 1931. (London: 
Cecil Palmer. 8vo. 38 pp. 6d.) 
An attack on the gold standard and the banking interests which have 
supported it. 
15*. Bonn (Moritz J.): The World Crisis and the Teaching of the 
Manchester School. 1931. (London: Cobden-Sanderson. 8vo. 
30 pp. Is.) 


A reprint of the Richard Cobden Lecture for 1931, delivered by one of 
the world’s best lecturers. A suggestive plea for less manipulation. 


16*, CANNAN (Edwin) : Balance of Trade Delusions. (Barnett House 
Papers, No. 15.) 1931. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 17 pp. 
1s. 6d.) 


A reprint of the Sidney Ball Lecture for 1931. A protest against ‘‘ the 
three-hundred-year-old and long-ago-exploded superstition that the 
balance of trade must be watched over and kept right by Parliament.”’ 
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_17*, D’ABERNON (Viscount) : The Path to Recovery. 1931. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. 32 pp. Is.) 


Four speeches advocating a cessation of deflation and international action 
to stabilise a restored price level. 


18*, Ernst (Morris L.): America’s Primer. 1931. (London: Put- 
nams. 8vo. viii+ 158 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


A popular study of the “ planlessness ”’ of economic life in the United 
States. 


19*. JACK (D. T.) : The Crises of 1931. 1931. (London: P. S. King. 
8vo. 60 pp. 2s.) 


A straightforward account for the non-expert of the development of 
the crisis, a summary analysis of the forces which precipitated it, and an 
outline of policy suggested by the analysis. 


20*. KING-HALL (Stephen): Britain’s Chance. Plain Words on the 
Present International Crisis. 1932. (London: New Statesman 
and Nation. 8vo. 24pp. 6d.) 

A plea for British leadership in an international economic policy, with 
a programme of sixteen points. 

21*, ROBERT THE PEELER (pseud.): Letters to John Bull and Others. 

1931. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. I41 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


An explanation for the ‘‘ average sensual man” of the problem for 
disarmament and a plea for an International Police Force. The pseudonym 
would appear to conceal a well-informed personality. 


22*, BENHAM (F.): Go back to Gold. (Criterion Miscellany No. 35.) 
1931. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 44 pp. _ Is.) 
The author desires a speedy return to gold as the only safeguard 


against inflation ; he comes perilously near to regarding any expansion of 
credit as inflation: 


Great Britain Official Publication : 


23*. REPARATIONS. Report of the Special Advisory Committee 
convened under the agreement with Germany concluded at the 
Hague on January 20th, 1930. Basle, December 23rd, 1931. 
[Cmd. 3995, Germany No. I of 1932.] 1932. (London: H.M.S.O. 
La. 8vo. 40 pp. 9d.) 


EUROPE 


24*, FRENCH PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 1870-1914. 
By E. Malcolm Carroll. 1931. (New York: The Century 
Company. 8vo. ix+348pp. 15s.) 

Mr. CARROLL’s book supplies an excellent account of the successive 
phases of French foreign policy during the years 1870-1914. 

1870-75 was the time of “reconstruction and readjustments,” 
“when the passion for a prompt revenge’”’ yielded to the force of 
circumstances and France settled down for “an indefinite period ”’ 
to the réle of an “ observer ”’; determined to pursue a moderate policy, 
while preserving her independence and without renouncing Alsace- 
Lorraine. But a change supervened after the crisis of 1875 had been 
weathered ; occasions now arose for “ moderate activity abroad ”’ and 
for renewing “‘ broken contacts with the Powers.” This was done in a 
spirit of “opportunism,” such as can be “ felt rather than defined ’”’— 
above all, France was determined to avoid “ complications.” 

With the occupation of Tunis, in 1881, starts a new period, that of 
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colonial expansion—which was considered by some “ the only fruitful 
policy of recovery ’’—and of a rapprochement with Germany, both 
encouraged by Bismarck; this “ was one of the rare periods after 1871 
when even a few responsible publicists ventured to speak openly of 
the need to accept the status quo in regard to the eastern frontiers.” 
But the policy failed, for there never was in France a popular demand 
or any enthusiasm for colonial expansion, and a minor military defeat 
in Tonkin sufficed to discredit the policy. Politicians had tried to find 
in it balm for the wounded feelings of France, and Bismarck was one 
of the doctors who recommended it—which was enough to raise sus- 
picion ; moreover, his support which was “continued throughout 
the Tunis affair . . . was in effect withdrawn in Egypt when it would 
have been most appreciated in France.’’ But then he could hardly 
be expected willingly to incur the hostility of Great Britain on the 
off-chance that in exchange France might revise her view of the Treaty 
of Frankfort. On August 3, 1885, the official Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung openly admitted that Germany’s policy of conciliation had 
failed. 

The natural result was a recrudescence of revanche tendencies 
‘in French politics—in internal politics more than in her foreign 
policy. This was the time of the ‘‘ League of Patriots” and of 
Boulanger, ‘“‘ the operatic hero who wished to play the part of a 
Bonaparte,” a nonentity in whom the French were seeking to find a 
great man. That France had recovered and looked now with confidence 
into the future, was asserted with an emphasis which sounded like an 
answer to repressed doubts. On two occasions—in February 1887 and 
in the;Schnaebelé affair—the French Government acted, however, in 
a way which Bismarck could easily have made into an excuse for war. 
But he saw that Germany could gain little by a European War, while 
France knew that her chances of victory were very small; and therefore 
war was averted. 

It is surprising how long it took France and Russia to come together, 
even after the bloc of the Triple Alliance had been formed against them 
in Central Europe. But there was dislike and suspicion between 
Tsarist Russia and the French Republic; moreover, Russia did not 
mean to fight for Alsace-Lorraine, nor France for the Balkans; and 
each was afraid of being dragged into such a conflict by the other. 
It was William II who ultimately brought them together, by his tactless 
attempts to force his friendship on France and by dropping the Treaty 
of Reinsurance with Russia. In 1891 the Franco-Russian rapproche- 
ment took shape, and in 1894 it was consolidated in a military alliance. 
France was no longer isolated, and intense relief was felt at the lifting 
of the quarantine in which Bismarck had placed her—his chief concern 
after 1871 having been to prevent her from forming alliances. But 
the French nationalists were soon to find that the actual results of the 
alliance were meagre; “ Russia . . . used her influence to improve 
the relations between France and Germany.” 

There now ensued a second period of French colonial expansion, 
and again an apparent défente in Franco-German relations. But once 
more Germany refused to commit herself to France in Egypt, while 
France refused to renounce Alsace-Lorraine ; and Fashoda proved that 
colonial problems could not be made into the decisive issue of French 
foreign policy. 

The blunders of William IT finally freed French foreign policy 
from the restrictions under which it had laboured so long; Germany’s 
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naval programme and her new policy in the Near East provided France 
with allies in Great Britain and Russia, almost as suspicious of 
Germany as herself; but even now, France, though no longer oppressed 
by a feeling of inferiority, did not deliberately plan a war of revanche. 
While the events of those last ten years preceding the War, and the 
various aspects of the international situation, are well traced in Mr. 
Carroll’s book, the change in feeling which had now come over France is 
not brought out with sufficient clearness. No one who knew France in 
those days can easily forget the mixture of hope and fear and relief felt 
as the decisive hour seemed to draw near, and the serious, firm mood 
in which the words were whispered during the Agadir crisis: ‘‘ Pour 
la terre et les morts de la Lorraine.” 

Mr. Carroll’s book, even as a mere summary of the history of 
French foreign policy during the years 1870-1914, is most valuable. 
But the study of public opinion in relation to foreign affairs is his aim, 
and though he nowhere inquires into the very nature of public opinion— 
which might have been a fruitful inquiry—casual remarks and the 
evidence supplied by him offer material for certain wider conclusions. 
“‘ Public opinion,”’ he remarks, “‘ is necessarily concerned for the most 
part with definite incidents;”’ and, what is even more obvious, it ° 
cannot initiate policies, nor form ‘‘a precise view of a complicated 
policy.” It goes therefore without saying that public opinion supplies 
no explanation for ‘‘ the war of 1870, Decazes’s manceuvres in 1875, or 
France’s initiative on behalf of Greece’; that it ‘ had no part in the 
origins of the plan to establish French influence in Tunis’’; nor any 
share in Delcassé’s new treaty with Russia, and his diplomatic under- 
standings with Great Britainand Italy. The most that public opinion 
can do is to withhold support from an avowed policy if considerable 
time is required to carry it out. To expect anything more is self- 
deception ; but it seems doubtful whether Mr. Carroll would agree with 
this conclusion. 

Again and again Mr. Carroll states with considerable emphasis 
that French public opinion—he apparently means thereby a majority 
of the inhabitants of France—was throughout, and to the very last, 
opposed to war. But then Bismarck rightly remarked, in 1887, 


that the same could be said of the masses in every country, but that it 
was not always true of the leaders. In any case, the decisions of the French 
Government would be determined by the minority... . 


“It may be assumed,” explained on another occasion an agent 
of the French Foreign Office, “that about three thousand men were 
in a position to exert a determining influence upon France’s fate. All 
the rest are the ‘mob.’” This is true of most countries; elections 
turn within a circle of professional politicians, while self-constituted 
guardians of “ democratic control,’ or wirepullers and “ speakers ”’ 
of propaganda “ unions,” are even less representative. As for the Press, 
Mr. Carroll repeatedly points out that its views must not be mistaken 
for the voice of the masses. Still, it is first and foremost through the 
Press that he tries to trace French public opinion with regard to foreign 
affairs, and he draws on its files for at least nine-tenths of his material ; 
and it is difficult to see what else he could have done. But is this a 
novel procedure? It is thus that Mr. Carroll starts his Preface : 

The historical development of public opinion in its relation to foreign 


affairs is a comparatively new field ofinvestigation. This volume is the result 
of the first exploration of a considerable section of this field. 
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And these are the opening sentences of the first two paragraphs of 
the book : 


The place of public opinion in the relations between the European Powers 
during the half-century which preceded the World War has beencomparatively 
neglected...... 

Historians of international relations have rarely concerned themselves 
in detail with any phase of public opinion. 


There have been many historians before Mr. Carroll who used 
newspapers for a study of so-called ‘‘ public opinion,” without declaring 
their activities to be a startling novelty. Why not be satisfied with 
having written a very good book, without inquiring, like the medical 
student in Don Quixote, who was the first man to catch a cold, or claim- 
ing the honour of having been it oneself ? 

Another, even more annoying, blemish in the book is the mass of 
unpardonable mistakes in French quotations, and even in the spelling 
of names of men and places. L. B. NAMIER, 


25. LE MINISTERE CLEMENCEAU. Journal d’un Témoin. By General 
Mordacq. 1931. (Paris: Librairie Plon. Four vols. 18 /rs. 
per vol.) 


TuIs book is a very valuable day-to-day study of events as seen by 
a soldier who was at Monsieur Clemenceau’s elbow during the whole 
of his Ministry. It is an honest attempt at describing events as the 
writer saw them. 

His accounts of Monsieur Clemenceau’s meetings with foreign 
statesmen and of his difficulties with his own Parliament are described 
with the natural impatience of a soldier who found it difficult to be 
tolerant of politicians at such a critical period of the War as 1917 and 
1918. 

. General Mordacq evidently likes the British and is much fairer to 
them than most French writers, though even he does not see that the 
harsh judgments passed on the British in March 1918 inevitably re- 
sulted in a tu quoque when the French themselves were overwhelmed 
in very much the same way on the Aisne in the following May. 

General Mordacq is generally very well informed, but it is an 
unfortunate reflection upon at least one of the British military leaders 
that he should assert that General Plumer was not a politician, 
“contrary to the majority of British generals in the war.[!] He was 
not involved with any of the political parties.’ 

The book is of very great interest to anyone who wishes to study 
this period, and gives precise details on many points as well as throwing 
light on much that has been hitherto obscure. It is a notable con- 
tribution to the history of the War and of the Peace Conference. 

E. L. SPEARS. 


26*. THE FRENCH COLONIAL VENTURE.. By Constant Southworth, 
Ph.D. 1931. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. 204 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue author, who, from internal evidence, appears to be an American, 
has adopted a strictly business method for the study of his subject. 
Discarding all extraneous considerations, which he describes as 
‘adventure, conversion of the heathen, military strategy, political 
pawn-making and general colourfulness,” he sets himself to answer 
the question whether the French colonies pay France as a business 
proposition. He first examines the budgetary position. This shows 
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that, whilst as regards civil expenditure the colonies almost, but not 
-quite, pay their way, on the military side they constitute a heavy and 
increasing burden on the mother country. The 1931-2 estimates show 
an expenditure of 2,319 million francs for military (exclusive of naval) 
expenditure, as against 84 million francs for net civil expenditure. 
The military expenditure on the colonies has trebled since 1925. 
The author calculates that in 1930 it amounted to over one-half of the 
combined cost of running the civil colonial governments plus the cost 
to the central government of carrying on the economic development of 
the colonies. Morocco was the heaviest charge. Next the trade 
position is examined and the conclusion drawn that the total increase of 
French trade with the colonies attributable to French possession is not 
more than 2} per cent. The gains from capital investment are equally 
found to be negligible. The conclusion drawn is that the French 
colonies have been an unprofitable venture for the French people and 
are likely to remainso. On this basis the author argues for a “ politico- 
economic compromise”’ which consists in France surrendering her 
tropical African, Asiatic, American and Australasian possessions, with 
the possible exception of the penal settlements and St. Pierre and 
Miquelon. She would keep Algeria, Tunis and Morocco. Thus she 
would satisfy at once the demands of economy and of security. 

The elaborate tables of calculations, which are put together from a 
variety of official sources, appear to have been compiled with great 
care. There is an interesting appendix contrasting French with 
British colonial economic development. Some of the figures given are 
very striking. Thus, between 1913 and 1923 the per capita trade of 
Nigeria nearly doubled, whilst that of French Equatorial Africa shrank 
by two-thirds. In 1913 the per capita trade of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan “ was six times that for the French Sudan. In 1923 it was 
twenty times.” But for the human values behind all these figures the 
reader must go elsewhere. A. Z. 


27*. Is GoD A FRENCHMAN? By Friedrich Sieburg. Tr. by Alan 
Harris. 1932. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 303 pp. 
ros. 6d.) 


TuHIs is an almost purely personal book, and a very original one. 
The author’s theme, which is restated, with some small verbal varia- 
tions, rather too often, is that France has a peculiar outlook on the 
world. She believes that her own civilisation is not only the best, 
but the only one; that “every vital movement in the world that 
does not completely agree with her is a menace to the general order,” 
and that “every stirring of strength, youth or growth outside her 
borders is an outrage on Humanity.” In writing so, Herr Sieburg 
might simply be repeating the complaints of many to-day. What 
distinguishes his work is the extraordinary love and deep under- 
standing which he has of French civilisation. By far the most enter- 
taining part of his book consists of those chapters in which he sketches 
what France is really like. These are of a very rare quality, both in 
their penetration and in their beauty. Whether he is right in insist- 
ing that the civilisation which he describes is incompatible with 
modern ideas of progress, and that one or the other will have to break, 
is a point which may perhaps be argued; but as to the brilliance of 
his writing (which has been excellently preserved in the translation) 
there can be no question. C. A. MACARTNEY. 
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28*. UN CONFLIT FRANCO-SUISSE A LA CouR DE LA HAYE. By Paul 
Valayer. Foreword by Frank Morin-Pons. 1931. (Paris: 
Librairie Hachette. 8vo. x+ 99pp. 5 rs.) 


THE title of this little book is perhaps somewhat misleading. 
Students of the Franco-Swiss controversy over the Savoy Free Zones 
will be disappointed if they expect to find in it a full account of the 
proceedings before the Permanent Court of International Justice at the 
Hague in August 1929 and December 1930. Those proceedings form 
the subject of a few paragraphs only, and the great part of the book is 
occupied by a recapitulation of the history of the dispute from the days 
of Henri III. of France onwards. The commentary on the historical 
facts does not profess to be unprejudiced, but is frankly designed to 
prove the French case. The tone and temper of the work may be 
indicated by a sentence taken from the Epilogue : ‘‘ Genéve ne renonce 
point pour l’avenir a l’offensive qu’elle dirige depuis longtemps contre 
lintégrité et contre la souveraineté frangaises.” 


29*. LA FRANCE ET LE PETROLE. By Chrystel d’Ornhjelm. 1931. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires. 8vo. 93 pp.) 

TuIs little book, considering its title, is remarkable in two 
particulars : it is in no way melodramatic (unlike so many others of its 
kind), and it is written by a lady, which is an event in the bibliography 
of petroleum. 

Her subject is one which has been exhaustively ventilated in France, 
both in Parliament and the Press, during the last few years; a vast 
amount of eloquence, amounting at times to what the writer terms un 
lyrisme désordonné, has been employed in support of contentions for 
free and unfettered trade, or for State monopoly, or for some compromise 
between the two. 

After a rapid review of the state of affairs prior to I914 (when a 
purely French cartel was dominant) and of difficulties during the War 
period, the writer passes to a consideration of the situation created 
by the intervention of the great foreign Oil Groups, and later by 
French adventures in search of oil-fields abroad, amongst which the 
only notable success has been the acquisition of a large interest in 
Iraq. 
Partly to safeguard the situation of the cartel, partly to ensure State 
security in times of emergency, and partly for reasons that are less 
apparent, the French petroleum industry has been the subject of 
considerable legislation and (to quote the author) a fairas de réglements 
—much to the detriment of the unhappy consumer, who pays for all. 

The book, which is written with good sense and moderation, con- 
cludes with a plea to the authorities for a less rigid policy at home and 
for strong support to French efforts to discover dependable sources of 
supply abroad. A. C. HEARN. 


30. Lton Bourcgots. By Maurice Hamburger. 1932. (Paris: 
Riviére. 8vo. 269 pp. 12 /rs.) 

TuIs is a biography of Léon Bourgeois by a convinced admirer 
and supporter of the Radical Socialists. The name of Léon Bourgeois 
is associated with the work of the Hague Conferences and of the move- 
ment in support of the League of Nations. This biography gives us 
an opportunity of seeing the causes which led Léon Bourgeois to his 
international ideas; but it does not disguise his condemnation of 
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Caillaux and opposition to Dreyfus, both of which are regarded by the 
- author as regrettable. The life of a politician of the eminence of M. 
Bourgeois enables one to follow more closely the characteristic move- 
ment of French politics. G. D..B. 


31. ALBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS, IN THE GREAT WAR. By Lieut.- 
General Galet. Translated by Major-General Sir E. Swinton. 
1931. (London: Putnams. 8vo. xviii-+ 341 pp. 25s.) 


GENERAL GALET was before and during the Great War on the 
personal Staff of King Albert and acted throughout the War as the 
King’s military adviser. His book gives us an account in detail of 
Belgium’s preparations for war, of her entry into the War, and of the 
part she played in it up to the end of what we call the first battle of 
Ypres. The object of the book, which clearly has the royal 
imprimatur, is to make clear Belgium’s contribution to the Allied cause 
in 1914 and to show both that King Albert was in reality the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Belgian armies and that he exercised his com- 
mand in circumstances of the greatest difficulty with high courage 
and wisdom. In both his objects General Galet is successful. This 
is the first account to appear in English giving the story with knowledge 
and authority of Belgium’s part in the first year of the War. King 
Albert had at first some difficulty in controlling his General Staff, 
whose ideas were not in agreement with his, and to divided counsels 
General Galet attributes the early fall of Liége. We learn, for instance, 
that when, after the first attack on that fortress, the 3rd Belgian 
division was withdrawn from it to avoid capture, General Leman, the 
defender of Liége, asked for it back, saying that with it he could easily 
drive out the small body of Germans, who, under Ludendorff’s leader- 
ship, had entered the town. 

Of even greater interest is the story of the two sorties from Antwerp 
in August and September 1914, and the account which General Galet 
gives us of the effect of these sorties on the German plans may well 
make us ask ourselves whether our strategy in 1914 was as effective as 
it might have been. General Galet shows that the impression created 
in London that the King had decided to evacuate Antwerp on October 
3rd, an impression which brought Mr. Churchill post-haste to the 
fortress, was erroneous, and that the King’s object had from the first 
been to hold on, so long as his communications with his Allies by way of 
the north bank of the Scheldt were not seriously threatened. It is to 
be regretted that a book of this importance is not provided with an 
index. F. MAvrIce. 


32. Don Atronso XIII: a Stupy or Monarcuy. By H.R.H. 
Princess Pilar of Bavaria and Major Desmond Chapman-Huston. 
1931. (London: John Murray. 8vo. xlix + 436 pp. 21s.) 

33. TWENTY-NINE YEARS: the REIGN oF KinG ALFonso XIII. oF 
SPAIN. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. 1931. (London: Hutchin- 
son. 8vo. 256 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


THE Committee on Responsibilities appointed by the Constituent 
Cortes of the Spanish Republic has (at the time of writing) just re- 
ported its findings on the question of the alleged guilt of ‘‘ Don Alfonso 
de Borbén y Habsburg Lorena,” particularly with regard to the 
Moroccan disasters and the establishment of the Dictatorship in 1923. 
The resolution passed by acclamation in the Cortes describes the 
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ex-King as ‘‘ guilty of high treason ” for having ‘‘ exercised the powers 
conferred upon him in such a way as to violate the Constitution of 
the State.”” He has committed, during his reign, ‘‘ the most criminal 
violation of the laws of the country” and is therefore ‘“‘ solemnly 
outlawed,” “‘ degraded from all his dignities”” and ‘“ deprived of all 
honours and titles.” Any citizen of the Republic is permitted to 
apprehend him should he ever again set foot upon national territory. 

This Don Alfonso would hardly be recognised in the romantic 
figure portrayed in much detail and from considerable knowledge by 
Princess Pilar and Major Chapman-Huston, and with less detail but 
considerable industry by Mrs. Steuart Erskine. They write with one 
eye on their hero and the other on a British public which has never 
thought of Don Alfonso otherwise than as a sportsman and a good 
fellow. They fail to grasp boldly the thorny question of the Moroccan 
disasters, merely hinting at what too many Spaniards have declared 
openly—though it is only fair to say that (again at the time of writing) 
no proof of the King’s culpability has been demonstrated by those 
who have condemned him. As to the Dictatorship, Princess Pilar 
and her collaborator take much the same line as that which Count 
Romanones, the King’s sole avowed follower in the Cortes, took at 
the time of the debate on the King’s responsibility. The Dictator- 
ship was admittedly, they say, ‘‘ established abnormally, illegally ” 
(that is, according to “ doctrinaire constitutionalists’’); but, after all, 
“ the only real right of any government to exist is effectiveness. Does 
it work? ”’ Apparently, they think the Dictatorship did work. Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine, on the other hand, evidently dislikes what she quaintly 
terms the ‘ Dictatorate,’’ and portrays a Dictator of ‘‘ tremendous 
energy,’ making mistakes all along the line (and also making much 
temporary prosperity), with a “worried”? monarch in the back- 
ground, “actively engaged in thinking out the problems of the country,” 
but appearing ‘‘ less in the eyes of the people”’ than before the coup 
a@ état. 

Of the two books, that of Princess Pilar and Major Chapman- 
Huston is by far the better. Not only is it well-informed in a sense 
that Mrs. Steuart Erskine’s “intimate and authorised life-story ”’ 
could hardly hope to be (for Princess Pilar is King Alfonso’s cousin), 
but it is on the whole distinctly well written, its judgments are reason- 
able and its very length and its profusion of fine illustrations are in 
its favour. Mrs. Steuart Erskine depends on the Press, on her own 
experiences in Madrid and on a few unimpeachable modern Spanish 
authorities, such as Count Romanones and the Duke of Maura. But 
she does not always write well, and she makes a few bad blunders, 
such as placing the publication of Sr. Luca de Tena’s interview with 
Don Alfonso in London first in April and then in June, whereas the 
correct date is May 6. Misprints and errors like “el Notre Rey” 
(p. 88), “‘ Navaez”’ (p. 78), ‘‘ Sanchez the Great ” (p. 64) and “ Fran- 
cisco de Assis ” (passim) do not increase one’s confidence in the author’s 
treatment of weightier matters. E. ALLISON PEERS. 


34. SPAIN IN REVOLT, 1814-1931. By Joseph McCabe. 1931. 
(London: John Lane. 8vo. xi-+ 246 pp. 6s.) 

35. L’ApRE ET SPLENDIDE EspAGNE. By Camille Mauclair. 1931. 
(Paris: Grasset. 8vo. 261 pp. 15 /rs.) 


“ BEING ‘a sport,’ which seems to be a more esteemed quality in 
kings than virtue or service, he was immensely popular in Madrid” 
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—the reference is to Ferdinand VII, who was, as Mr. McCabe has no 
difficulty in showing, the most profligate and dissembling of a line of 
worthless sovereigns. It is also a hit, a palpable hit, at the spurious 
reputation enjoyed by the Spanish Monarchy, and particularly its 
last representative, outside Spain. There is really no excuse, in Mr. 
McCabe’s view, for English and American sentimentalising about 
Alfonso XIII, and it is difficult to account for it except on one assump- 
tion, that the foreigners who so loudly boast of the lasting affection 
for Monarchy and Church implanted in the hearts of the Spanish 
people are entirely ignorant of Spanish history ! 

That being the situation, apparently, Mr. McCabe’s book is 
explained and, to some extent, justified. His damning indictment of 
the House of Bourbon in Spain is indeed supported by conservative 
historians, and the mere fact that Alfonso XIl—who died at the early 
age of twenty-eight—was actually the only one of Spain’s sovereigns 
since the days of Napoleon not to be bundled out of the country quick- 
sharp by an exasperated people should be enough to prove the con- 
stancy of Spanish liberalism and eagerness for democracy. That the 
urge for reform and what is nowadays called “ national decency ” 
comes from a not very numerous educated class, supported by the 
urban though not, until recently, the rural masses, is no argument 
against it, for, as Mr. McCabe says, speaking of 1832 and the threat 
of mob persuasion under which the Reform Bill was finally intro- 
duced, ‘‘it was not in England considered an impressive argument 
against reform that the peasants did not desire it.” The author’s 
strictures on the excessive wealth and power sought and—in the last 
two decades of the last century especially—obtained by the Church 
are also a fair statement of the position. They may help to explain 
the lengths to which anti-clerical bigotry, in its turn, is bound to go 
in Spain. 

But, as a book, Spain in Revolt is itself hopelessly marred by the 
same anti-clerical and Old Liberal prejudice. We are spared nothing. 
How a hundred years or so ago a royalist general at Cadiz “ entered 
the churches and massacred all who did not seem to say their prayers 
with sufficient fervour”; how Fernando VII spent his nights in the 
barrios bajos of Madrid—‘ probably (sic) in the company of a few 
bull-fighters and loose women”; how the censorship was so rigid in 
the ’twenties of the last century that ‘‘ one got ten years in prison for 
being found in possession of The Times”; how whenever the Liberals 
got the upper hand they displayed, yes, even their Generals, ‘‘ remark- 
able moderation,”’ while the reactionaries were invariably bloodthirsty 
and ruthless; decidedly Mr. McCabe lays on his colours too thick. 
His comment on the Primo de Rivera period, in particular, is positively 
childish. 

What he has to say, on the other hand, about the pseudo-Parlia- 
mentary period, 1876-1923, may usefully be borne in mind (a Madrid 
paper once published the results of an election before the election had 
taken place !) and we shall the better understand why in Spain to-day 
as bourgeois, middle-class society is almost as unpopular as in Soviet 

ussia. 


M. Mauclair leaves politics aside, applies first and last esthetic 
standards and is mainly concerned to chant pzans of breathless praise 
to Spain’s great painters. By comparison with Lord Derwent’s 
Goya in the same genre which appeared in 1930, this is definitely a 
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pedestrian work. We ought to remember, however, that it is more 
difficult for a Frenchman than anyone to penetrate the soul of Spain, 
not merely because of any national failing in point of psychological 
insight, but because in the place of the blank whereon the English- 
man, for instance, in his ignorance can readily imprint fresh and direct 
images, there is always the spurious Spain of Gautier, Mérimée, etc. to 
be expunged from the Frenchman’s mind. 

M. Mauclair brings away with him, above all, an impression of 
grandeur. He has well defined Spain’s foremost quality, one which 
is of a piece with her rich humanity and which affords such an exhilar- 
ating contrast with the littleness of life and its dramatis persone on 
other stages to-day. W. HorsFAtt CARTER. 


36*. SLOVAKIA THEN AND Now. A Political Survey. By many 
Slovak authors. Arranged by R. W. Seton-Watson. 1931. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. Prague: Orbis. 8vo. 356 pp. 
Map; illus. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a considerable work. No less than twenty-five writers have 
collaborated with Professor Seton-Watson in its production. Their 
essays cover a very wide field—not only political, as the title would 
suggest, but also economic, literary and artistic—and there are a 
number of photographs, some of them beautiful, and adequate maps. 

Professor Seton-Watson himself leads off with a long introductory 
essay which is easily the best thing in the book. It would be an 
impertinence, as well as the rashest of acts, to criticise Professor 
Seton-Watson in the field which is so peculiarly his own, and it need 
only be said that we have an extraordinarily clear and balanced account, 
from the point of view of one who believes ardently in the essential 
rightness of the present system, of the development of the Slovak 
countries since their union with Bohemia-Moravia. The difficulties 
and differences of the past are not slurred over. The new decentralisa- 
tion is warmly welcomed, after the earlier extensive centralisation, 
and while Professor Seton-Watson rejects any idea of frontier revision, 
he discusses the grievances of the Magyar minority, admits that its 
position is still in some respects unsatisfactory and puts forward con- 
structive suggestions for improvement. With certain qualifications, 
he is well satisfied with the result of twelve years of Czechoslovak 
progress. 

The rest of the book does not often reach this level. The authors 
are without exception Slovaks (and one may suggest that the title 
should rather have read “‘ The Slovaks Then and Now ’’). The minority 
question is treated only in a single chapter of six pages, and the less 
happy side of Czech-Slovak relations is, not unnaturally, described 
delicately. In connection with the Slovak ‘‘ home rule” movement 
it may be remarked that the contribution of Monsignor Hlinka, the 
best-known Slovak politician, is a curious one. It deals with Plato, 
Trajan, Prometheus, St. Paul, Nietzsche and Ruskin, but it is not 
expansive on the subject of Slovakia. Most of the contributors, how- 
ever, attack their subject with greater courage, even if nearly all of 
them reverse what would seem the obvious emphasis by dwelling 
longer on the shadows of the past than on the sunlight of the present. 
There is, inevitably, a considerable amount of repetition; but a large 
body of valuable information is gathered together and presented in 
most convenient form. C. A. MACARTNEY. 
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_ 37*. VERKEHRSWESEN IM KRIEGE. By Bruno Enderes, Emil Ratzen- 
hofer and Paul Héger. 1931. (Vienna: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky 
A.-G.; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xviii + 224 + 
20 pp. I4s.) 

TuHIs volume appears in the Austro-Hungarian Series of the 
Economic and Social History of the World War, published by the 
Carnegie Foundation. About two-thirds of the book is occupied with 
a technical description of the Austrian railway system by Herr Bruno 
Enderes. General Ratzenhofer contributes an account of the military 
administration of the Austro-Hungarian railway in war-time, to which 
he has added a few pages dealing with river and sea traffic. The 
military administration of the posts and telegraphs is briefly described 
by Colonel Héger. The Preface is written by Professor Shotwell, 
general editor of the series. 

Detailed criticism of such a work would only be acceptable from a 
reviewer adequately equipped with a first-hand technical knowledge 
of the Austro-Hungarian railway system. To the general student the 
value of this and similar volumes lies in the proof which they furnish 
of the immense complexity of modern war. Under modern conditions 
warinvolves the mobilisation and direction, not only of communications, 
but of the whole economic life of the nation. At the present time the 
logical application of this principle to the problem of disarmament 
should need no emphasis. _ It is impossible to read such a book as this 
without realising that the communications of any given country 
form an integral part of its armaments. H. A. S 


38*. THE FuGitIvE BotsHEvixs. By Elemér Méalyusz. 1931. 
(London: Grant Richards. 8vo. 441 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Tuis rather curious book by a Hungarian nationalist professor 
gives an account of the Hungarian Communists who fled from their 
country on the downfall of Bela Kun and settled for the most part in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. When after 1920 Moscow 
ceased to supply them with funds, they turned to the Little Entente ; 
and Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia seem for a time to have made 
considerable use of them as instruments of propaganda against the 
Hungarian Government. It is a rather disagreeable chapter of history, 
and one which is little known outside Central Europe; and the book 
contains some remarkably interesting documents—mostly extracts 
from the newspapers produced by these émigrés—which are not other- 
wise accessible to the non-Hungarian reader. But confidence in the 
author is not encouraged by his violent partisanship and recklessness of 
statement in matters which are common knowledge. Everybody 
knows that the Soviet-Polish war of 1920, which is here twice referred 
to as an act of Soviet aggression, was started by Pilsudski’s invasion of 
the Ukraine; and it is an insult to the reader’s intelligence to tell him 
that “‘the bulk of the population”’ of the territories forfeited by 
Hungary under the Treaty of Trianon is “ purely Hungarian.” More- 
over, the author ventures into fields in which he is obviously incom- 
petent. In attempting to analyse the ideology of these Hungarian 
Bolsheviks, he describes them at some length as “disciples of 
Stier.” It does not require a profound study of nineteenth-century 
thought to know that Marx and Stirner are at opposite philosophical 
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39*. THE POLITICAL STATUS OF BESSARABIA. By Andrei Popovici. 
1931. (Published for the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, by Ransdell, Washington, D.C. 8vo. 290 pp. 14s.) 


M. Popovict, who is secretary to the Roumanian Legation at 
Washington, endeavours to prove, by legal and historical arguments, 
the right of Roumania to Bessarabia. We should not venture to go 
into his legal contention, about which Professor James Brown Scott, 
who contributes an introduction, speaks with circumspection. The 
historical account of recent events, however, which is the fullest 
which has appeared in English (although only a résumé of earlier 
Roumanian works), is a useful and on the whole a convincing present- 
ment of the Roumanian case. There are, it is true, one or two obviously 
incorrect statements, e.g. that the minorities in Bessarabia enjoy 
schools in their own languages. This is not the case with regard to 
the Russian, Ukrainian, Bulgarian and Gagauz minorities, at least. 
There are also suppressions, e.g. of the Tatar-Bunar revolt, and of 
other incidents which weaken, although they would probably not 
destroy, the author’s argument on the grounds of self-determination. 
Nevertheless, the book is at least up to the average standard of its 
class, even if that class is not of the highest. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


40*, MODERN GREECE: A CHRONICLE AND A SURVEY, 1800-1931. 
By John Mavrogordato. 1931. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
xii + 252 pp.; maps. Ios. 6d.) 

Mr. MAVROGORDATO writes on Modern Greece with an eye to 
realities. He exposes the diplomatic subterfuges and ‘“ face-saving ”’ 
of the “ Protecting Powers ’’ who seem to have been largely con- 
cerned with their own interests and to prevent other Powers, protect- 
ing or otherwise, acquiring influence which would upset the status quo 
or the balance of power. When Greece first regained her freedom, 
her protectors hemmed her in with unnatural boundaries and from 
1830 till the Balkan War of 1912 her whole outlook was overshadowed 
by Grecia Irredenta. Even to-day the Dodecanese assigned to 
Greece in 1830 is still withheld. In speaking of Hellenism in the 
Balkans and its failure, mainly owing to the Phanariots in the Turkish 
service and the intolerance of the Orthodox Church, to win over the 
Roumanians and Slavs (Serbs and Bulgars), he could have quoted 
Regas and Kolettes, and the Hydriotes, to prove that the Vlachs and 
the Christian Albanians in the south were ardent Hellenists. 

In the five chapters covering the period from 1800 to 1910 he 
writes an excellent and concise history emphasising the essential and 
passing lightly over molehills which in their day seemed mountains. 
In the next four chapters on more modern Greece down to 1931 he 
speaks his mind freely but dispassionately. Where prejudice and 
propaganda have clouded the issues he remains on the whole remark- 
ably impartial. He criticises when necessary those with whom he 
sympathises if he thinks they acted wrongly or unwisely. Next 
perhaps to the “‘ Powers” he blames the Church for impeding the 
progress of Greece, and his popular inclinations are revealed in his 
discussion of modern Greek literature. In spelling Greek names and 
places other than classical he compromises between a sound for sound 
and a letter for letter system and is not consistent even in this. He 
is least successful perhaps (and no wonder) in making clear the tangled 
conditions of the Macedonian populations and languages. In a few 
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episodes, as in that of December 1 and 2, 1916, his brevity leads to 
minor inaccuracies. 

The book may be heartily recommended for its directness, its 
abhorrence of pretence, and its splendid recognition of what Greece 
has achieved in her hundred years of freedom, and it ends with the 
noble ideal of Balkan federation. A. J. B. WACE. 


41. POLENS KAMPF GEGEN SEINE NICHTPOLNISCHEN VOLKSGRUPPEN. 
By Stanislaus Mornik. 1931. (Berlin: de Gruyter. 8vo. 154 
pp. Rm. 9.) 

THE first 44 pages of Mornik’s work give statistics relating to the 
“minority ”’ nationalities inhabiting Poland and a brief explanation 
of the political situation with regard to them both before the War 
and afterwards. The rest of the book is devoted to an exposition 
of the treatment of these nationalities by the Polish Government, and 
more especially of the methods adopted to extirpate them by the 
suppression of languages and schools other than Polish, the confisca- 
tion or expropriation of lands, and the control of ecclesiastical services 
and press. 

M. Mornik appears to have made a genuine attempt to present 
the facts as they are and is not unduly abusive in his condemnation 
of Polish methods. Although the League of Nations has not been 
able to compel Poland to adopt a less hostile attitude towards her 
minorities, he imagines that Poland will eventually of her own accord 
realise that it is to her interest to do so. H. F. P. PERCIVAL. 


42. THE BACKGROUND OF SWEDISH IMMIGRATION, 1840-1930. 
[Social Service Monographs, No. 15.]_ By Florence Edith Janson, 
Ph.D. 1931. (Chicago University Press. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 517 pp. 27s. 6d.) 


THIs is one of the excellent Social Service Monographs which 
emerge from time to time from the University of Chicago. The 
author is a second generation Swede in the United States, who shows 
a laudable desire to know more about the land of her forefathers, 
and a study which began as a doctor’s thesis has blossomed out into 
a full-length picture of Sweden during the last hundred years. The 
various changes in that country, and particularly such changes as 
the gradual industrialisation which took place at the end of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, are carefully 
described and their bearing on the volume of migration and type of 
migration is considered. The book should be of interest to many 
who are not directly concerned with the Swedish emigration move- 
ment, for a great deal of what is said about the causes of that move- 
ment might also be said of other movements. D.C, Tarr. 


43*. PoLAND 1914-1931. By Robert Machray. 1932. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 447 pp. 15s.) 


Mr. Macuray has set out to write the history of Poland from the 
outbreak of the War to the present day. The War section is inevitably 
imperfect ; for the material is scattered and confusing, and Mr. Machray 
is not familiar with the infinite complications of Polish party politics 
which formed the background of the Polish effort at that time. From 
191g onwards he has an easier task. His method is mainly chrono- 
logical; the principal events will be found grouped under the years 
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in which they occurred. Mr. Machray confines himself in the main 
to Poland’s relations with foreign countries, dealing with internal 
events (e.g. the financial reform, or the Pilsudski coup d’état) only 
when they are sufficiently outstanding to affect international affairs. 
Similarly, he deals with the minorities question as an issue between 
Poland and the other signatories of the Minorities Treaty rather than 
as a matter of domestic importance to the Polish State. 

Mr. Machray has done his work thoroughly; and the ground as 
a whole has not been covered before in English. His book therefore 
has its uses, but reference must also be made to its limitations. Mr. 
Machray writes exclusively from the Polish standpoint or—more 
narrowly still—from the standpoint of Marshal Pilsudski. He is 
generally accurate in his statements of fact. But even in the domain 
of fact there is a good deal of suppressio veri ; and in controversial 
matters, the standpoint of the other side is invariably either ignored 
altogether or curtly dismissed as foolish or wicked. In short, Mr. 
Machray has written an “ official” history of a propagandist order ; 
and the writing, as commonly happens in official histories, is rather 
dull and uninspiring. 


44. Coty (Frangois) : Sauvons nos Colonies. 1931. (Paris: Grasset. 
8vo. 268 pp. 15 frs.) 


This is a collection of studies, based upon articles in the Ami du Peuple, 
by the controller of that paper. They are aimed at arousing French 
alarm at the growth of Communism, to which agitation in Asia is traced, 
and at the negro associations in Africa. M. Coty does not refer to the 
social or economic conditions in French colonies. C.D. B. 


45*. Evan (Emmanuel) : Le probléme de l’indépendance de I’Ukraine 
et la France. 1931. (Paris: Alcan. 8vo. 135 pp. 10 ffs.) 


These few remarks on the Soviet Ukraine, by a French | ar 
contain nothing of any interest or importance. Cc. A. M 


46. GOTHEIN (Dr. Georg): Deutsch-Englische Handelsbeziehungen 
nach Pfundentwertung und Prohibitivzdllen. 1932. (Stuttgart : 
Enke. 8vo. 43 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 

Examines what effects the fall of the pound and the imposition of 
tariffs by Great Britain will have on trade between England and Germany, 
in respect of each commodity concerned. The author is a former Reichs- 
minister. 


47*. Grimm (Friedrich): Frankreich am Rhein. 1931. (Hamburg: 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 8vo. 213 pp. Rm. 4.50.) 


An historical account of the French Rhineland policy and of the Rhine- 
land occupation. Includes correspondence between the author and 
Poincaré, and quotations from American, English and French sources. 


48*, GROTHE (Dr. iur. u. phil. Hugo): Die Deutschen im Ubersee. 
1932. (Miinchen: Zentralverlag G. m. b. H. 4to. 315 pp. 
maps. Xm. 10.) 

An account of the work and position of German settlers in the various 
countries of immigration. 

49. HARTMANN (Dr. Paul): Die politische Partei in der Tschecho- 
slowakischen Republik: eine juristische Studie. 1931. (Prag: 
Rudolf M. Rohrer. 8vo. 260 pp. Rm. 12.) 


An examination of the legal principles involved in a political party, 
with particular reference to Czechoslovakia. 
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50*. HAUPTMANN (Hans): Erneuerung aus Blut und Boden: die 
Lappobewegung der finnischen Bauernschaft, ein Weg zur 
Befreiung vom Bolschewismus. 1931. (Miinchen : Lehmanns 
Verlag. 8vo. 76 pp. Rm. 1.80.) 


An account of the nationalist movement in Finland. The author 
is violently anti-Communist. 


51*. KLEIN (Dr. Walter) : Der Vertrag von Bjoerkoe. 1931. (Berlin: 
Universitats Verlag. 8vo. 274 pp. Rm. 3.80.) 

Deals with the events leading up to the Treaty of Bjoerkoe. The 
author’s thesis is that the Treaty represents an attempt on Germany’s 
part to free herself from the growing isolation imposed by the Anglo- 
French Entente. 


52*. Lamey (Bernhard): Die Minderheiten in Lettland. 1931. 
(Riga: Lamey. 8vo. 64 pp. Rm. 1.80.) 

The author is a reporter for the Vossische Zeitung in Riga. Describes 
the position of the minorities (German, Russian, Polish, Lithuanian and 
Jewish) in Latvia. 

53. MirKINE-GUETZEvITCH (B.) and TriBat (André): L’Autriche. 
1932. (Paris: Delagrave. Sm. 8vo. 142 pp. 12 /fs.) 

This is a short but useful addition to the scanty literature on the 
Austrian Republic. Its story is traced from 1918 up to the autumn of 
1931, briefly, but clearly, and on the whole very fairly. There seems a 
certain disproportion in giving so much space to constitutional details 
and so little to social movements and to the work of the Municipality of 
Vienna; the value of Dr. Schober’s first term as Chancellor appears to 
be under-estimated, and there are a few other points where the emphasis 
might be questioned. These are, however, minor blemishes. There is 
a useful collection of documents at the end, including some Heimwehr 
manifestoes. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


54*. Von OERTZEN (F. W.): Das ist Polen! 1932. (Miinchen : 
Georg Miiller. 8vo. 243 pp. Rm. 5.50.) 


The author is the editor of the Vossische Zeitung. Traces the history 
of events in Poland since the War, from the German point of view. 


U.S.S.R. 


55*. SOVIET TRADE AND WorLD Depression. By H. R. Knicker- 
mere 1931. (London: John Lane. 8vo. xii + 288 pp. 
9s. 6d. 

56. BoLSHEVISM IN PERSPECTIVE. By J. de V. Loder. 1931. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 251 pp. map. bibl. 12s. 6d.) 

57. RussIA AND OURSELVES. By Vidkun Quisling. 1931. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. 284 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

58. Sor. By Leonid Leonov. Translated by Ivor Montagu and 
camel 1931. (London: Putnam. 8vo. ix + 387 pp. 
7s. Od. 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER has two qualities which combine to make an 
excellent journalist—an inquiring mind and a vivacious pen. But it 
would be a mistake to treat Soviet Trade and World Depression as 
mere journalism. Mr. Knickerbocker has visited the capital cities, 
political and commercial, of Europe, and noted in each the local 
reactions to the ‘‘ Red Trade Menace.” The result of the inquiry is 
extremely illuminating. Some of them, notably Italy and Holland, 
frankly adopt the attitude “ Red Trade Menace? Give us more of 
it!’’ Others, with France and Belgium in the van, have endeavoured 
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to restrict Soviet imports, with results—as the writer conclusively 
shows—far more damaging to themselves than to the Soviet Union. 
Great Britain has hitherto retained her equanimity; but the issue is 
confused here (as nowhere else) by party politics and by a propaganda 
campaign based on religious and moral grounds. Germany is troubled, 
not by any trade menace, but by the large sums which she has sunk 
in the Soviet Union in the form of credits, and by the growing success 
of other countries in encroaching on her position as the most important 
European mart of Soviet trade. Mr. Knickerbocker does not purport 
in this book to deal with the Five Year Pian except as it affects Euro- 
pean markets; but he quotes en passant many striking figures of the 
growth of Soviet exports. The principal moral which he draws from 
his investigations is the practical futility of attempting to stop Soviet 
“dumping ”’ or to impose anything like an embargo on Soviet trade ; 
and his book strongly supports the conclusion—though he is not bold 
enough to state it expressis verbis—that the prosperity of one country 
cannot in the long run be detrimental to that of its neighbours. 


Mr. Loder has not been content to write, like so many other visitors 
to Soviet Russia, a record of his impressions. In Bolshevism in Per- 
spective he has tried to give us, as advertisers say, “‘ something differ- 
ent.” It may be doubted whether he was wise. Two longish visits 
in successive years are ample, as things go now, to justify an intelligent 
observer (which Mr. Loder certainly is) in publishing a book about 
Soviet Russia. But these visits, plus a study of most of the literature 
in English on the subject, scarcely equip him to assess the place of 
Bolshevism in Russian history. The first section of Mr. Loder’s book 
is a boiling-down of a few familiar text-books, themselves all more or 
less inadequate, on Russian nineteenth-century history; and the 
superficial character of his knowledge is evident on every page. His 
last few chapters, which contain some reflections on the present and 
future of the Soviet régime, are of almost equally little value. There 
remains the core of the book (Part II and the earlier chapters of 
Part III) which relate Mr. Loder’s experiences. He has seen much, 
and describes well what he has seen. We may cite in particular, as 
things which have not been done too often already, his descriptions 
of the Anti-Religious Museum in Moscow and of the house where the 
last Tsar met his death (now also a museum) at Sverdlovsk (Ekaterin- 
burg). The whole book is clear, well-arranged and, except for the 
first section, readable; but it cannot be said to fill any particular gap 
in our knowledge. 


The author of Russia and Ourselves is a Norwegian; and his book 
reflects Scandinavian nervousness (natural enough, and by no means 
exclusively a post-War product) about Russia. He wants to see 
‘a revival of the Nordic spirit,” and ‘‘ Nordic co-operation ” against 
the Soviet Union. His book is one long tirade against Bolshevism ; 
and, like most writers of this school, he sees nothing inconsistent in 
treating the Bolsheviks on one page as the most insidious and dangerous 
enemies civilisation has yet known and denouncing them on the next 
for sheer futility and inefficiency. 


Sot, which is described as “‘ a novel of the Five Year Plan,” relates 
the building of a huge paper factory on the banks of a river in the 
northern timber region. The new factory stands, of course, for the 
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spirit of the Revolution. The spirit of the old régime is represented 
by local peasant superstition and by a decaying monastery in the 
neighbourhood. The book is written with great descriptive ability; 
but, as usual, Leonov seems more successful with the decadents and 
the down-and-outs of the old régime than with the protagonists of 
the new. The story as a whole is probably too confused, and the 
characters too unfamiliar, to be popular with the English reading 
public. 


59*. SEVEN YEARS IN SOVIET Russia. By Paul Scheffer. Translated 
by Arthur Livingston. 1931. (London: Putnam. 8vo. xvi + 
358 pp. 15s.) : 

60. My RussIAN VENTURE. By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. 1931. (Lon- 
don: Harrap. 8vo. 283 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

61*. THE NEw Russia. Eight talks broadcast. 1931. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 126 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

62*. WHat Russia INTENDS. By Bruce Hopper. 1931. (London: 
Cape. 8vo. 284 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Seven Years in Soviet Russia is an English version of Sieben Jahre 
Sowjet-Union reviewed in these pages in November 1930. It is 
sufficient to say that the translation is excellent and that the book, 
although already obsolete as a picture of contemporary conditions, 
retains its value as a study of the growth of the Soviet Union during 
the seven critical years 1922-29. Dr. Scheffer has added some notes 
written subsequently in Berlin and Washington, which have a markedly 
partisan tone and are of less value than the original articles written 
on the spot. 


My Russian Venture is a lighter, and distinctly entertaining, book. 
Emerging from a smoke-screen of Polish propaganda—we are told 
that Danzig is “ more properly ” called Gdansk, and that the language 
of White Russia “ resembles Polish with a flavour of Russian, and is 
written and printed in Latin characters ! ’’—Mrs. Chesterton plunged 
across the Russian frontier with a girl companion and with no par- 
ticular equipment save a determination to keep off the beaten track. 
The venture promised not danger, but abundance of discomfort ; 
and in this the travellers were not disappointed. The points which 
impressed themselves on her most vividly appear to have been (1) the 
striking success of the collective farms, especially in the Ukraine (she 
did not visit Great Russia), (2) the unpunctuality of Soviet railway 
trains, and (3) the practical toleration of religious observances almost 
everywhere in the country districts. Mrs. Chesterton is an experi- 
enced journalist, and an honest and impartial observer. Her narrative 
is unreliable only when she has trusted to her ears instead of her 
eyes. 


The New Russia is a series of eight talks by various authorities 
broadcasted by the B.B.C. last spring. Most of the speakers were 
recent visitors to the Soviet Union; and apart from an occasional 
desire to coin a striking phrase, they are for the most part content to 
give a useful and sensible account of what they saw. Mr. H. G. Wells 
provides a judicious summing-up in which he distinguishes between 
the three periods of Soviet development—militant Communism from 
1918 to 1921, the NEP from 192i to 1927, and the Stalin régime of 
State capitalism initiated with the Five Year Plan in 1928. He 
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might, however, have made it clear that the second stage was never 
intended by Lenin as a permanent policy; it was merely a case of 
veculer pour mieux sauter. 


What Russia Intends is a popular account of the Soviet system 
originally given in the form of lectures in America. The title is 
unfortunate; for the larger and the more satisfactory part of the 
book is devoted not to the future, but to the origin and rise of Bol- 
shevism. The author did well, in speaking to an uninstructed audience, 
to emphasise that Bolshevism did not begin with Lenin’s sealed train 
and German gold—a conception not entirely dead in this country. 
In the last chapter Dr. Hopper reverts to the theme of his previous 
book, Pan-Sovietism, noticed in this Journal last July—America and 
Russia confronting each other as the great world-forces of Individual- 
ism and Collectivism. 


63. SEED AND Harvest. By Vladimir Korostovetz. 1931. (Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 388 pp. 18s.) 

64. REVELATIONS OF A SoviET DipLtomaT. By Grigory Bessedovsky. 
Translated by Matthew Norgate. 1931. (London: Williams 
and Norgate. 8vo. 276 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Seed and Harvest is stated in the preface to have been originally 
written, not for publication, but ‘‘ for the benefit of younger members 
of our family who have been brought up far from home and are leading 
the lives of emigrants.’ The first half of the book, which describes 
the life of a more or less typical Russian land-owning family before 
the War, is perhaps of greater personal than general interest. Having 
completed his education, the author entered the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. There is little that is new in the record of his service; but 
the easy-going ways of a Russian government department in the years 
before the War are pleasantly described. M. Korostovetz’s judgment 
on the origins of the War is sweeping but not illuminating. “It was 
inevitable,” he sums up, ‘“ that a policy which lay in the hands of 
Poincaré on the one hand and Sazonov and Izvolsky. on the other, 
and between them the sword-clanking William, should lead to war.” 
But this catholic condemnation is supported by no new evidence, and 
remains on record merely as the personal opinion of a writer whose 
political sense, judging by some other of his obiter dicta, cannot be 
rated high. A physical disability prevented M. Korostovetz from 
seeing active service in the War. After the revolution he returned 
to his estate in the government of Chernigov, where he spent the 
critical period from the summer of 1918 to the summer of Ig19. His 
experiences there add a further chapter to the fantastic and kaleido- 
scopic history of the Ukraine during this period. In August 1919 he 
succeeded in getting away to Poland, the story of his escape making 
the last and most exciting chapter of this book. 


The “revelations” of M. Bessedovsky are more personal than 
political. He is the hero of the celebrated affair of the Soviet Embassy 
in Paris, from which he escaped with his family in the summer of 
1929 to avoid being placed under arrest and sent back to Moscow for 
trial. M. Bessedovsky had been in the Soviet diplomatic service for 
many years and had, on his own showing, actively pursued a policy 
of the abandonment of world revolution and rapprochement with the 
capitalistic Powers. He seems to have urged this policy on his 
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superiors both in and out of season. In Tokyo he tried to initiate 
negotiations with the Vatican through the Nuncio, and in Paris with 
Roumania through the Lithuanian minister in that capital! It is 
not surprising that his opinions and activities became suspect, and 
that he was finally ordered back to Moscow. He was convinced that 
an unpleasant fate awaited him there and believed that he overheard 


Ogpu agents discussing his chances of being sent to Solovetzki (which, . 


in this translation, becomes Solovky). It would be unfair to lay too 
much stress on his admission that he was “neurasthenic”’ at the 
time; but his final conversation with the agent of the Ogpu reads 
like pure Victorian melodrama. 

In this book he pays off old scores with a vengeance! Stalin 
swears like a trooper, Litvinov ill-treats his wife, another official of 
the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs is a former White Slave trader ; 
and so forth. Interlarded with this personal gossip, there are some 
illuminating side-lights on the working of the Commissariat and the 
Soviet missions abroad, which constitute by far the most valuable 
part of his revelations. There is little new political information. 
M. Bessedovsky reports that there was a secret agreement between 
the Soviet Government and Japan that the latter should not ratify 
the famous Bessarabian treaty. This is probable enough; but he 
does not tell us what guid pro quo was demanded or obtained by 
Japan. 

65. History OF RussIAN EDUCATIONAL PoLicy (1701-1917). By 

Nicholas Hans. 1931. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 255 pp. 

Ios. 6d.) 

Dr. Hans, who is part author of a work on Soviet educational 
policy, provides in this book an introductory sketch of the previous 
history of Russian education. State education, and indeed all secular 
education, began in Russia with Peter the Great, whose aims were 
avowedly utilitarian. Catherine the Great imported French educa- 
tional theories and established the first State school for girls. The 
nineteenth century saw constant alternations in educational policy, 
enlightenment and reaction succeeding each other by turns. Educa- 
tion remained at the mercy of the political situation; and all things 
considered, we may be surprised that it was as good as it was. The 
Russian, unlike the Anglo-Saxon, universities have always been the 
homes of advanced political thought; but Dr. Hans, who confines 
himself mainly to official policy, has not much to say of this aspect 
of Russian education. His book was originally written as a degree 
thesis, and bears the marks of its origin. It is painstaking and 
accurate; but it is not very readable. 


66. THE Paris CoMMUNE. By V.I. Lenin. 1931. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. 8vo. 62 pp. Is.) 

67. THE REVOLUTION OF 1905. By V. I. Lenin. 1931. (London: 
Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 55 pp. 6d.) 

THESE two little volumes belong to a series of excerpts from Lenin’s 
writings called ‘The Little Lenin Library.” The Paris Commune 
has always been treated by communist writers, following Marx him- 
self, as the first attempt in history at a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Lenin devoted much attention to it; but his utterances here collected 
are mostly of a polemical character directed against Kautsky, Plek- 
hanov, Struve and other right-wing Marxists of the pre-War decade. 
The pamphlet on the revolution of 1905 is more interesting. The 
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various articles of which it is made up were all written in the interval 

between the two revolutions (1905 and 1917). On the whole, they 

strengthen the reader’s belief in Lenin’s extraordinary insight and 

sagacity, though he did not believe, even up to the beginning of 1917, 

in the possibility of a successful revolution in Russia unless accompanied 

by revolution in Europe. 

68. AMERICA’S SIBERIAN ADVENTURE, 1918-20. By General William 
S. Graves. 1931. (New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith. 8vo. xxiv + 363 pp. $3°50.) 

TuIs is a valuable, albeit a somewhat naive, book. Its author was 
the commander of the American expeditionary force in Siberia from 
1918 to 1920. He was freely accused at the time, both by American 
officials and by his Allied colleagues, of Bolshevik sympathies; and 
the accusation was repeated in print in Colonel John Ward’s reminisc- 
ences of the Siberian venture. General Graves has no difficulty in 
showing that his instructions were to refrain from ‘“‘ any intervention 
in the internal affairs of Russia ’’’; that he carried out those instructions 
to the letter; that the officials in the State Department in Siberia, as 
well as nearly all the Allied representatives, had—or acted as if they 
had—instructions to support Kolchak and bolster up his government 
against its domestic enemies; and that this difference of outlook 
involved him in constant friction wherever he went. Writing ten 
years later, General Graves has the satisfaction of knowing that the 
policy against which he set his face so stubbornly was proved by events 
to be one of the most absurd miscalculations in recent history. On 
the whole, he wears his laurels modestly. But the writer of so polem- 
ical a book might have exercised more caution. He is unnecessarily 
eager to make insinuations against General Knox, against the American 
consular officers, and against the Japanese in general (all of whom 
come very badly out of story); and he commits the serious offence 
of not confining his use of inverted commas to documents which he 
can quote textually. It is, for instance, improbable that he ever saw 
the text of a British Foreign Office telegram recalling a certain official 
from Vladivostok, and still more improbable that this telegram began : 
“You get out of Siberia on the first ship.” His book presents, how- 
ever, for all its shortcomings, a vivid picture both of inter-Allied and 
of American domestic dissension and confusion, and may fairly claim 
to be the most important yet written by any of the spectators or 
participants in the Kolchak adventure. 

69. BerpYAEV (Nicholas): The Russian Revolution. (Essays in 
Order: 6.) 1931. (London: Sheed and Ward. Sm. 8vo. xxix+ 
95 pp. 22s. 6d.) 

The author traces with knowledge and skill the religious element 
(‘‘inverted religion’’) in Bolshevik psychology. 

70. BevaN (Aneurin), StRAcHEY (E. J.) and Strauss (George) : 
What We Saw in Russia. 1931. (London: Hogarth Press. 
8vo. 30pp. Is.) 

A superficial account of a visit to the Soviet Union. 

71*, Rapinowitz (Dr. Raissa): Arbeitszeit und Arbeitslohnpolitik 
in der Sowjetrussischen Industrie. (Heft 19 of Hamburger 
Wirtschaft- und Sozialwissenschaftliche Schriften.) 1931. (Ros- 
tock: Hinstorff. 8vo. 133 pp. Rm. 6.) 

A study of hours-of-work and wages policy in Russia since 1918, based 
on Official publications. 
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INDIA 


72*, THE INDIAN PEASANT UPROOTED. By Margaret Read. 1931. 
(London, Bombay: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xiv + 256 pp. 


5s.) 
73*. MODERN INDIA: a CO-OPERATIVE SURVEY. Edited by Sir John 


Cumming. 1931. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. viii + 304 pp. 


3s. 6d.) 

Mr. J. H. WuitLey, Chairman of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India, in his foreword congratulates Miss Read on a “ remarkable 
achievement.” She “ has taken the Report of the Royal Commission 
with its formidable eighteen volumes of evidence and retranslated 
them into terms of individual lives.” It would indeed be difficult to 
name any other book which compresses into so small a compass such 
admirable and many-sided studies of Indian labour problems—the 
history of labour and factory legislation, the growth and present 
position of the trade union movement, and the effect of post-War 
world conditions on the outlook and temper of the labouring classes. 
Special chapters are devoted to each of the leading industries— 
coal, tea, the textile industries in Bombay and Bengal, transport, 
including railways, shipping and the docks, and the seasonal indus- 
tries, such as ginning and pressing of cotton and jute. The very 
widely varying conditions of all these industries are described in 
terms of the day-to-day lives of the workers and their social and 
physical environment. 

Indian industries in the main are recruited from peasants whom 
hunger and over-population have driven out of their village homes to 
struggle for life in strange and hostile surroundings. [Illiterate and 
unorganised, they are at the mercy of corrupt and rapacious foremen 
and money-lenders. The greatest hope for Indian labour lies in im- 
proved organisation through the growth of the trade union movement 
which will enable the workers to treat on something like equal terms 
with the economic and political power of the employers. The Royal 
Commission on Labour made many appeals to the employers for a 
more generous policy of recognition and encouragement of labour 
organisations. 

Education, housing, health, indebtedness and industrial relations 
—these, says Miss Read, are the five cardinal points on which har- 
monious progress in Indian industry turns. The housing conditions 
in the larger towns are incredibly bad. In 1922 the Bombay Labour 
Office found that 97 per cent. of the working classes in Bombay were 
living in one-room tenements, with as many as six to nine persons to 
a room. 

On all these cardinal points the Commission has made proposals 
covering a very wide range of legislative, administrative and social 
reform. They are very clearly and skilfully summarised in this book. 
So good a book should not have been published without an index 


In Modern India a team of experts, each an acknowledged master 
of his particular subject, has co-operated in the production of what is 
in fact a little encyclopedia of Indian affairs. Every department of 
the national life and culture, political, social, and economic, is surveyed 
in eighteen short chapters, which admirably accomplish the editor’s 
purpose of dispassionate presentation of things as they are, together 
with some account of the causes which have made them what they 
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are. Sir Philip Hartog illustrates the educational lethargy of India 
in the eighteenth century by the very significant fact that India was 
content to wait three centuries after the invention of printing in Europe 
for European enterprise to set up her first printing presses. In the 
next chapter also the reader will learn from Sir Denison Ross how the 
new contacts with the West inaugurated a real renascence in India 
not only in political thought but also in art and culture and science. 

The chapter on labour shows the vital importance of the still open 
question of the degree of control which the Central or Federal Govern- 
ments will be able to exercise over labour legislation in the new India 
which is now taking shape. The extreme condensation necessitated 
by the form of the book is sometimes difficult to combine with clarity. 
The chapter on the Afghan frontier discusses the “ close border policy,” 
a shorthand expression in Indian frontier terminology, which is by 
no means self-explanatory; and even a careful reader will not find 
enlightenment in the account of it here given. 

In the first chapter, on p. 11, there is a mistake which should be 
corrected in the next edition. It is not the depressed classes who 
have secured a majority in the Madras Legislative Council but the 
non-Brahmins, 7.e. the caste Hindus other than Brahmins. 

F. G. Pratt. 


74. SOME ASPECTS OF FISCAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA. By 
Gyan Chand. 1931. (Oxford University Press. London: 
H. Milford. 8vo. vii-+ 169 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

75. STUDIES IN INDIAN CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. By H. L. Chab- 
Jani. 1931. (Oxford University Press. London: H. Milford. 
8vo. vii + 263 pp. 9s.) 

Mr. GYAN CHAND argues for a fiscal reconstruction in India which 
must aim at achieving three main purposes. It must substitute some 
approach to scientific principle and method for the bewildering com- 
plexity and uncertainty and the great inequalities of incidence which 
characterise the old historical taxes on land and irrigation. It must 
so far as possible redress the balance of the present system which 
presses unduly on the poor by levying more than half the total revenue 
in indirect taxation. Thirdly, it must be directed towards the ends of 
national development and must seek to satisfy the ideals and pur- 
poses of the awakening social conscience of India. With these aims 
in view he surveys the whole field of taxation and discusses in detail 
the principal items of direct and indirect taxation. He is fully con- 
scious of the immense difficulties which block the path of reform— 
the determined opposition of powerful vested interests and the racial 
passions and prejudices which in the past have obscured all discussion 
of fiscal and economic problems. Lecturing and writing for university 
audiences in India, Mr. Gyan Chand strives to lift them out of these 
mental ruts and to bring them into contact with realities. He shows, 
for instance, the shallowness and the futility of the demands for the 
repeal of the salt tax and the permanent settlement of the land revenue. 
He has to handle some acutely controversial subjects, but his treat- 
ment of them is marked by conspicuous care and judgment. His 
discussion of the Government policy on drink taxation and revenue 
(p. 104) is especially interesting and valuable. 


Professor Chablani’s book is commended in a note on the publisher’s 
wrapper by Sir George Schuster as a clear guide to thought which will 
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be valuable not only to students of economics but to public men 
whatever their political views. The chapter on the Gold Bullion 
Standard describes the currency reforms introduced by the legislation 
of 1927 and explains in particular that the “ 1s. 6d. rupee ” is merely 
a shorthand expression for the stabilised gold value of the rupee, 
and does not in the least imply that the Indian standard is a “‘ depen- 
dent ’”’ standard linking the rupee to a foreign currency and placing 


it at the mercy of currency and credit changes in England. This state- — 


ment, true when it was written, has been falsified by the events of 
September 1931, upon which Professor Chablani’s views will be awaited 
with interest. 

His main indictment against all the Indian currency systems 
both past and present is that stability of internal purchasing power— 
the most essential requisite of a sound currency—has been sacrificed 
in the pursuit of the stability of the rupee sterling exchange. In his 
chapter on the ratio controversy (Is. 4d. against Is. 6d.), while arguing 
strongly against the Is. 4d. ratio, which is so widely supported by 
Indian opinion, he claims that subsequent events have justified his 
contention that the stabilisation of the rupee in 1927, even at Is. 6d., 
was a mistaken policy in view of the extremely unstable and insecure 
condition of world currencies and prices. F, G. Pratt. 


76. NATIONHOOD FOR INDIA. By Lord Meston. 1931. (Oxford 
University Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. vi-+ 112 pp. 
5s.) 

TuIs book embodies three addresses delivered in America in 
August 1930, supplemented by a summary of the results of the first 
session of the India Round Table Conference. 

Lord Meston, in his Preface, links the Indian problem with up- 
heavals elsewhere in the world which manifest, in his view, a conflict 
of civilisations complicated by the racial question of colour. He 
finds that Hinduism, although its religious inspiration is derived from 
primeval sources, took form through the instinct of the Aryan invaders 
to protect their simple faiths and the purity of their race from con- 
tamination. The Israelites, to this end, when they entered Palestine, 
destroyed the temples of false gods and tried to extirpate the indigenous 
tribes. This plan (which had failed in Palestine) could not, for obvious 
reasons, be adopted by the Aryans in India, and the Brahman brain 
therefore fashioned and used with consummate art the buckler of 
Caste. The buckler still endures, but behind it the invader’s religious 
and racial exclusiveness has been transformed by the slow process of 
absorption and assimilation into “‘ that marvellous system of social life 
and religion which is Hinduism.” 

Through countless regional and dynastic struggles the “ brahmani- 
cal framework of Hinduism was strengthened, crosstied and but- 
tressed.’’ It learned from Buddhism, but discarded and overthrew 
the gentler creed. It passed through the fiery ordeal of the Mahom- 
medan invasion and emerged, though bruised and despoiled, yet 
stiffened in faith and practice. One power grew through it all, that 
of the Brahman, who is indispensable in maintaining the structure of 
Hindu society and in performing the ritual of Hindu religion. Since 
the advent of British rule, that power has been steadily assailed by 
the sceptical and analytical forces of Western culture and has been 
penetrated by the attractions of Western civilisation. 

Driven into the open by the threat to its social predominance, 
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Brahmanism has rallied the three loyalties of the Hindu, to caste, to 
family and to self, under a national flag in a revolt against modern 
influences and against British rule. But the movement, though 
powerful, is not truly national, for as yet in India there is no unity of 
race, language, religion or even political aim. Many factors, such as 
social repugnance, economic disparity, traditional jealousy and religious 
antipathy, operate to prevent Mahommedans, not to speak of other 
lesser communities, from being worked into any scheme of nationality 
of which the keynote is Hinduism, while the Princes, who rule one- 
third of India, can have but small enthusiasm for the shibboleths of 
Democracy and Self-determination, the Western passwords to freedom, 
upon which Hinduism has daringly seized in order to shake off the 
incubus of Western influences. 

With sympathetic insight, but yet with unerring logic, Lord 
Meston sketches the difficulties which India has to face in endeavour- 
ing to “‘ exchange the borrowed armour of Nationalism for the panoply 
of Nationhood.” His analysis closes with the sentence, 


“‘ All that it is intended to convey in the preceding sketch is the existence, 
under the cloak of Hinduism, of peculiarities which are not found to-day, and 
some of which have never been found, among peoples who have achieved Nation- 
hood and wrought up democracy into a workable political system.” 


Lord Meston establishes his premises with the clarity of thought 
and felicity of phrase of which he is a master, and they are doubtless 
true. But he goes on to assume that democracy is a necessary phase 
in human evolution, and that India is fated to encounter it. There 
are Indian scholars who maintain that pure democracies existed in 
India in the remote past, but it is of course possible that, in spite of 
previous inoculation, conditions which favour this type of govern- 
ment may recur. On Lord Meston’s own showing, however, the 
limitations of the present movement are such as to discourage any 
hope of the real unity upon which a democratic form of government 
can alone be based. He nevertheless envisages the assembly in the 
near futuie of a political framework upon which Indians may be 
moved to build for themselves a true democratic structure. He 
admits that the building will have to be of a type entirely novel in 
history, if it is to include the Indian States, and there are many people 
who think that it would have to be so novel that it would prove not 
to be a democracy at all. 

In his Epilogue, Lord Meston summarises the results of the first 
Session of the Round Table Conference, and finds in them small 
ground for hope that Orthodox Hinduism will, in the near future, 
prove its will and its ability to design a true Nationhood for India. 

The proceedings of the second Session of the Conference, and the 
course of events in India during the past few months, attest the correct- 
ness of Lord Meston’s view as to the present aims of Hindu National- 
ism; but they also deepen the doubt whether self-government for 
India will be attained through or preluded by a democratic constitution. 

R. E. HOLianp. 


77*, FEDERAL Pority. By B.M. Sharma. 1931. (Lucknow: Upper 
India Publishing House. 8vo. iv + 266 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. SHARMA has given Indian students of politics a simple and 

useful introduction to the study of federal systems, which will no 

doubt perform service in facilitating appreciation of the problems of 
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federation which are now being discussed by Indian politicians. 
Naturally in so brief a space as he has allowed himself there is little 
possibility of serious discussion of divergent views or of explanation 
of problems of the operation of federal constitutions. It is satis- 
factory to find him optimistic of the abiding character of the British 
Empire, if based on complete autonomy, without any effort to achieve 
federation (pp. 137-45). For India he recognises the necessity and 
advantage of federal institutions, and he is decidedly among those 
who deprecate a second chamber for the federal legislature (pp. 166- 
75). But whether it is or is not fair to treat the Canadian Senate 
asa “‘ Home for the Aged ” or, as Goldwin Smith insisted, as a ‘“‘ bribery 
fund,” it would have been indeed unlucky for Australia had there 
been no Senate, and no system can be conceived under which the 
Indian States could participate in a federation which had no second 
chamber. Indeed the Round Table Conference showed decisive 
agreement in favour of according to the Upper House powers far in 
excess of those normally deemed appropriate. On a number of points 
exception may be taken to the author’s views; he hardly appreciates 
(p. 135) Professor Dicey’s arguments as to the weakness of federations, 
and unhappily it is not the case that the British North America Act 
settled once and for all (p. 123) the language issue in Canada; the 
history of Ontario is only too clear proof of the problems created by 
the expansion of French Canada beyond the boundaries of Quebec. 
Some useful extracts from the Constitutions of the United States, 
Switzerland, and the German Republic complete the work, which, 
however, lacks an index, and contains the usual number of errors of 
printing found in products of Indian presses. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


78*. Mr. GANDHI’Ss ARREST AND THE EVENTS LEADING UP TOIT. By 
H. S. L. Polak and the Indian Conciliation Group. 1932. 
(London : Friends’ Book Centre. 8vo. 32 pp. ‘ 

79*. East INDIA (EMERGENCY MEAsuRES). Presented by the Secretary 
of State for India to Parliament by Command of His Majesty. 
i H.M. Stationery Office. Cmd. 4014 of 1932. 95 pp. 
Is. 6d. 


Mr. PoLak’s pamphlet and this Blue Book both deal with the events 
of the critical period between Mr. Gandhi’s arrival in Bombay and his 
arrest a week later on January 4, 1932. The Blue Book publishes (i) 
the letters exchanged between Mr. Gandhi and the Secretary of State 
for India, and the telegrams between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy ; 
(ii) the text of the various Ordinances issued for dealing with the 
Terrorist movement in Bengal, the No Rent campaign in the United 
Provinces, and the Congress programme of civil disobedience and boy- 
cott ; (iii) official descriptions of the dangerous and subversive activities 
of Congress agents which necessitated resort to special ordinances for 
safeguarding the peace of the United Provinces and the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

The documents give strong support to Sir Samuel Hoare’s diagnosis 
that during Mr. Gandhi’s absence the Congress extremists had got hold 
of his machine and had forced it so far that whether he wished it or no, 
Mr. Gandhi was powerless to stop it. Sooner or later, therefore, Mr. 
Gandhi’s arrest would seem to have been inevitable, under circum- 
stances which would have made the necessity for it overwhelmingly 
clear. What these documents do not explain is why the Viceroy, with 
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the approval of the Secretary of State, refused to discuss with Mr. 
Gandhi in Simla questions which only a few weeks previously the 
Secretary of State had been willing to discuss with him in London. 
Discussion did not involve suspension of measures already in operation, 
but only explanation and justification. But refusal gave Mr. Gandhi 
the moral advantage of being able to complain that the Government 
of India had failed to 


“‘ sympathetically consider suggestions made by public bodies and their repre- 
sentatives and assist them with all available information about their acts or 
ordinances of which public opinion may disapprove.” 
The refusal was followed by the threat to resume civil disobedience 
which closed the door on negotiations. Mr. Gandhi went to jail for an 
undefined period and another non-cooperation war began. 

F. G, PRATT. 


80*. INDIA INsIsSTENT. By Sir Harcourt Butler. 1931. (London: 
Heinemann. 8vo. vili-++ 117 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

81. THE Dawn oF INDIAN FREEDOM. By Jack C. Winslow and 
a 1931. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. 224 pp. 
4s. 6d. 

82. GANDHI, THE MAHATMA. By J. G. Rowe. 1931. (London: 
Epworth Press. 8vo. 120 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

83. GANDHI AND THE INDIAN PRoBLEM. By Lt.-Col. E. G. Hart. 
1931. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 155 pp. 2s.) 


Sir Harcourt ButTLeEr’s book is intended for readers who may 
not have the leisure or the courage required for drinking deeply at 
the well-spring of the Simon Commission Report. 

The first half of the book has three admirable little essays on the 
land and its people, its religions and the Indian States. In the second 
half the author sets forth his views as to the political developments 
now in progress. They are frankly pessimistic. He has no hope of 
any agreement on the minorities question. He thinks that federation 
projects should be postponed until self-government has been securely 
established in the separate States and Provinces, and he argues against 
the policy of the late Government, declared by the Prime Minister at the 
end of the first Round Table Conference—the policy of the devolution 
of the responsibility of Parliament for the Government of India to 
Indian legislatures subject to defined safeguards and guarantees. 
Much has been sacrificed to brevity in this little book, but the author 
appears to assume that any such scheme as that outlined by the Prime 
Minister would quickly result in the complete disappearance of British 
influence or participation in the Government. In spite of its sugges- 
tive title the book contains no appreciation of the strength of the forces 
which in India are pressing for national self-government. 


The Dawn of Indian Freedom is a collection of four essays by two 
Christian priests. Mr. Winslow contributes an interesting appreciation 
of the present political situation and of the probable results for India 
and the world of the achievement, in some near future, of the substance 
of Indian independence. He is not afraid of oligarchic tyranny or 
religious persecution or communal anarchy. He thinks that the 
younger generation are determined to make an end of these sectional 
differences. The programme of postponements of radical reform 
would, he thinks, antagonise all parties and plunge the country into 
a chaos of revolutionary strife. He anticipates that it will be in the 
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moral and spiritual spheres that a free India will make her greatest 
contribution to the world’s wealth. Her influence will be strong 
among the forces which will fight against militarism, secularism and 
mammon worship. In the final chapter he shows how great a place 
the Church may take in the new India if it will set its house in order 
and attune itself to the spirit of a new era. Mr. Winslow complains 
that even in the Church the evil spirits of racial pride and prejudice 
have not been exorcised, and he asks how much longer the missionary 
societies can expect to maintain an alien domination which is 
increasingly irksome to the local Christian communities. 

The two essays by Mr. Elwin are devoted to detailed studies of 
Mr. Gandhi’s ideas, his doctrines, and his saintliness. Mr. Elwin’s 
devotion to Mr. Gandhi and his new evangel is carried almost to the 
point of idolatry. 


Mr. Rowe’s book on Mahatma Gandhi deserves but little notice. 
It gives a fairly correct outline of the main facts and incidents of the 
Mahatma’s career, but the narrative is disjointed and incoherent and 
many of the chapters read like an indiscriminate collection of press 
cuttings of Indian news. Every now and then there are extraordinary 
blunders which show that the compiler has no real knowledge of his 
subject. 


Colonel Hart admits that his book has been put together in a hurry 
and pleads on this ground for the indulgence of his readers. One feels 
that he has not completely mastered the great mass of materials 
which he has collected, and that if he had given himself more time 
he could have written a much better book. The treatment of the 
Amritsar shooting is a case in point. He writes round about the subject 
but admits that he has ‘‘ never gone deeply enough into the evidence 
either to excuse or to condemn” General Dyer; and he falls into a 
mistake of fact when he writes of the ‘‘ barbarous murder ”’ of an English 
woman during the three preceding days. The lady in question was 
not murdered; she was cruelly beaten by the mob but she escaped 
with her life. Some opinions also are expressed which seem hasty 
and ill-considered. It seems hardly fair either to Indians or to British 
to say that Swaraj would be in sight at once if only the British could 
feel sure it would not be followed by massacres of European men, 
women and children. And the forecast of the changes likely to follow 
as the result of the Round Table Conferences does not on the face 
of it appear well-informed or reliable. But Colonel Hart has on the 
whole presented the facts impartially and dispassionately and has 
allowed them to tell their own story. 

The history begins with the Rowlatt agitation launched after the 
War under a conjuncture of circumstances which bear an ominous 
resemblance to those existing in the last week of 1931, and it ends 
with the preparations for the second session of the Round Table 
Conference. He has made a careful and sympathetic study of Mr. 
Gandhi’s religious, social and political ideas. With the help of copious 
extracts from the Mahatma’s own writings he has traced his develop- 
ment from his earliest days up to his present position of commanding 
influence over the minds and imaginations of millions of his country- 
men. ‘That influence is not difficult to understand for anyone who 
has realised the saintly simplicity of his daily life and habits, his 
utter unselfishness and entire absorption in a life dedicated to service 
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and devotion. Many will agree with Colonel Hart’s view that the 
tragedy of Gandhi’s career—and it is a tragedy in which the fortunes 
of a whole people are involved—is that a man of such spiritual great- 
ness should be intellectually so poorly equipped and so imperfectly 
trained. F. G. PRATT. 


84*. FuRNIVALL (J. S.): An Introduction to Political Economy of 
Burma. 1931. (Rangoon: Burma Book Club. 8vo. xxix + 
255 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

Intended primarily for Burmese, and for Europeans living in Burma. 


Covers such subjects as crops and cultivation, land ownership, capital 
and debt, trade and industry, etc. 


Great Britain Official Publications : 


85*. BurMA. Burma Round Table Conference, November 27th, 1931- 
January 12th, 1932. Proceedings. [Cimd. 4004.] 1932. (Lon- 
don: H.M.S.O. La. 8vo. 186 pp. 3s.) 

86*. INpIA. Indian Round Table Conference, September 7th- 
December Ist, 1931. Statement made by the Prime Minister to 
the Conference at the conclusion of its second session on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1931. [Cmd. 3972.] 1931. (London: H.M.S.O. La. 
8vo. 8pp. 2d. 

87*, —: Indian Round Table Conference (second session), September 
7th, 1931-December Ist, 1931. Proceedings. [Cmd. 3997.] 
1932. (London: H.M.S.0O. La. 8vo. 426 pp. 6s.) 

88*, —: Indian Round Table Conference (second session). Pro- 
ceedings of the Federal Structure Committee and Minorities 
Committee [70-260]. 1932. (London: H.M.S.O. Folio. vi-+ 
ao elfen 

89*. —: Conditions and Prospects of United Kingdom Trade in 
India, 1930-31. 1932. (London: H.M.S.O. La. 8vo. 247 pp. 
38. 6d 

go*. East Inp1a. Statement exhibiting the moral and material 
progress aud condition of India during the years 1929-30. 65th 
Number. 1931. (H.M.S.O. La. 8vo. xxii+ 496 pp. 5s.) 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


QI. JAPAN: A SHORT CULTURAL History. By G. B. Sansom. 1931. 
(London: The Cresset Press. 8vo. xvi-+ 537 pp.; map. 
308.) 

THE purpose of this book, the second of a series of histories in 
course of publication by the Cresset Press, is sufficiently explained by its 
laconic sub-title. It isa fine piece of work, full of sound and conscientious 
scholarship, and we are grateful to Mr.Sansom for having found the time 
and the energy in the midst of his official duties to undertake so heavy 
a task. Only those who have themselves studied Japanese texts can 
justly estimate what is implied in the simple statement that he went 
for his information “direct to primary and secondary sources in 
Japanese.” It must, however, be admitted that, lucid though the 
author’s style is, his book is not easy reading, so tightly packed are 
its pages with information and so intricate is the nature of some of 
the subjects discussed. We need only mention the system of land 
tenure as an example. But this will not deter the serious student, 
and it is for him that Mr. Sansom writes. 
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The book is divided into seven parts—Early History, Nara, the 
Heian Period, Kamakura, Muromachi, Sengoku, and Yedo—and these 
again are split up into chapters dealing with special aspects—cultural, 
institutional, and religious—of the particular period under review. 
It is an eminently practical arrangement. 

Japan has always been a borrower, and one of the first things 
which will arrest the notice of the reader is her cultural indebtedness 
to China. How great this indebtedness was he will be able to estimate 
for himself when he comes to the second and third sections, which 
cover the Nara and Heian eras, when Chinese influence was at its 
apogee. This was an age of great intellectual, religious, and artistic 
activity; but it was an activity limited to a very narrow circle, that 
of the court and the priesthood. The nation at large had no share 
in it, and although Emperors in their Edicts might call the people 
their “‘ great, august Treasure,” the common folk, the artisan, and the 
farmer, were regarded as mere beasts of burden, to be ruthlessly 
exploited and cruelly oppressed. Indeed there is no more tragic and 
pathetic figure in the history of medieval Japan than that of the 
“dull peasant patiently tilling his ravaged land.” 

In one direction Japan’s borrowing was a failure. This was the 
attempt made in the middle of the eighth century to graft on the 
native system of administration, such as it was, the bureaucratic 
organisation of China. For a full account of this experiment and of 
the reasons for its failure we must refer the reader to the book itself. 
The fourth, fifth and sixth parts are occupied in the main with the 
story of the struggle for supremacy between the rival families of 
Regents; but ample space is also devoted to social and institutional 
problems, and at the beginning of the fourth part there is a particularly 
interesting chapter on the “‘ Growth of Feudalism.” Those were dark 
days; but, as the author shows in the chapter on “ Religion and the 
Fine Arts” during the Muromachi period, even in those troublous 
times the arts of civilisation were not entirely abandoned, and one 
of the brightest stages in Japan’s cultural history is that of the Ashikaga 
Regency. The sixth part ends with the establishment of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate and the definite consolidation of Japan into a feudal 
State. It was during this period that intercourse was opened with 
the West. What results might ultimately have flowed from this 
must remain a matter of conjecture, for, through the folly of the 
Europeans themselves, relations were severed almost as soon as they 
had commenced. So we come to the final part, that of Yedo, which 
lasted till the Restoration of 1868, when the country’s doors were 
again “‘ flung wide open ” to the world and the “ imprisoned energies ”’ 
of its people released. Of this period there is space here to do no 
more than remark that among its most noticeable features were the 
marked increase in the material prosperity of the nation generally, 
the development of the urban community, and the gradual transfer 
of economic power from the hands of the ruling class to those of the 
merchants. With the Japan of to-day the author is not occupied; 
but it would be a mistake to infer from this that his work has no 
interest for the student of modern affairs. On the contrary, only with 
a knowledge of the Japan of the past can the Japan of to-day be 
correctly appraised, for the one is a logical and natural consequence 
of the other. 

The book contains a number of illustrations chosen with great 
taste and discernment; but it is a pity that the author does not give 
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in an appendix the list of the authorities he has consulted, and more 
attention might have been paid to the proof-reading. 
This is quite the best work of its kind that we have read. 
H. PARLETT. 


g2. EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN JAPAN, and the Diplomatic Relations 
resulting in its Abolition (1853-99). By F. C. Jones. 1931. 
(Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
x + 237 pp. 16s.) 

LET it first be stated that the author of this scholarly monograph, 
originally a dissertation for the M.A. degree of Bristol University, was 
enabled to get it published through the “very generous financial 
assistance of the Japan Society of New York, afforded through its 
Townsend Harris Endowment Fund Committee.” The book is a 
clear and brief account of what is now a past phase, the era of consular 
jurisdiction over the small community of foreigners in Japan. The 
historical effects of this phase have been out of all proportion to the 
material interests ever at any time involved in the foreign courts in 
Japan. The extraterritorial question dominated Japanese foreign 
policy for over thirty years; it swayed the fate of Japanese govern- 
ments, and on one occasion just missed cutting short the life of a 
famous statesman (it cost him one of his legs!). As the result of 
British initiative—during the early years, British interests in Japan 
far outweighed those of any other foreign country—the system was 
surrendered in 1894, and came to an end in 1899. 

This book gives a thoroughly reliable, impartial and not uninter- 
esting account. Useful documents are provided in the appendices, 
and full references in the notes, together with an adequate bibliography. 
There are two points which, through strict limitation of his subject, 
the author misses. One is the connection of his theme with recent 
events in China, the country where the extraterritorial question is 
still very much alive. It is in the similarities and differences of the 
two cases that the main interest of the subject now resides, and a 
judicious comparison might have had a vitalising influence on the 
book. Even as it is, it will be of use in the study of Chinese affairs. 
The second omission is that of the aftermath of complication which 
was left over in the “ perpetual lease” problem in the foreign settle- 
ments, a problem which, so far as Yokohama was concerned, was 
partly settled by the great earthquake of 1923. 

The price of the book is high in relation to its size. 


93*. MANCHURIA : THE CocKPiT OF AsIA. By Colonel P. T. Etherton 
and H. Hessell Tiltman. 1932. (London: Jarrolds. 8vo. 
250 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


THE authors of this book have caught the tide of public interest 
at the flood and are assured of a large audience for what they have 
to say. We could wish, therefore, that the valuable raw material 
which lay to their hands had been more adequately treated. Much 
of it is served almost undigested to the reader, and in their haste to 
catch the market they have not allowed themselves time to eliminate 
repetition and to compress their argument into a well-marshalled 
unity. The book is designed to reveal the ambitions of Japan and to 
show that her interests are so deeply involved in Manchuria that she 
will never relinquish her hold 
It abounds in statistics proving the wealth of Manchuria and gives 
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a telling account of the Chinese migration, though some of the figures 
quoted are greatly exaggerated. The net Chinese immigration is not 
over a million a year. The general appreciation of the merits of the 
dispute is well done, and the reader will learn that the balance of 
right and wrong is difficult to strike. Moreover, the story of the 
action of the League of Nations, which is brought down to the Resolu- 
tion of December roth, 1931, is told with a sympathetic knowledge 
of the function and limitations of the Council. 

The critical attention of the serious student is aroused by a long 
quotation from the alleged State Paper laid before the Emperor of Japan 
by Baron Tanaka at a meeting of the Privy Council in 1927. This 
document, now notorious throughout the Far East as the “ Tanaka 
Memorial,” purported to advise His Imperial Majesty that the Washing- 
ton Treaty Powers were in league to thwart Japan, that the hour of 
Japan’s destiny was about to strike and that the United States must 
be driven clean out of the Western Pacific and Russia out of Eastern 
Asia. Japan must adopt a policy of “ Blood and Iron.” The rest 
of this “sensational”? document will be found on pp. 74-90 of this 
book. What will not be found is any proof of the authenticity of the 
“ Memorial,”’ which the best American and British judges refused to 
accept when it came to their notice under a Chinese imprint three 
years ago. That the authors of this book should employ evidence 
so doubtful is all the stranger in view of their otherwise impartial 
presentation of the events of the Manchurian conflict. W. 


94. AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE CHINA CONSORTIUMS. By 
Frederick V. Field. Publication of the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1931. (Chicago University Press. 
~ ar/" Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 198 pp. 
IIs. 


By a series of agreements between groups of bankers in different 
countries those interested in the development of China have for many 
years past sought to substitute international cooperation for the 
old wild scramble for concessions which has had such evil consequences 
for all concerned. Students of this complicated question will wel- 
come Mr. Field’s scholarly and well-documented monograph. A 
similar research into previous attempts, under British auspices, at 
international cooperation during the dozen years before America 
forced herself into the Consortium in 1908 would be of great value. 
No true picture can be drawn unless the facts are set out from the 
British as well as the American angle. 

Mr. Field’s researches seem to point to the conclusion that the 
Consortium is not the appropriate instrument for international co- 
operation in China. Its place should perhaps be taken by the League 
of Nations. 


95. British Far Eastern Poricy, 1894-1900. By R. Stanley 
McCordock. 1931. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 376 pp. 
24S.) 

96. THE CuLt oF Dr. Sun. By Sun Wen Hsueh Shu. Translated by 
Wei Yung. (Glossary compiled by H. W. Lou.) 1931. (Shanghai: 
Independent Weekly. 8vo. ii + 230+ xx pp.) 

97. CHINA IN ReEvoLuTION. By H. F. MacNair. 1931. (Chicago 
University Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 


xi-+ 244 pp. 14s.) 
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g8. EMINENT AUTHORITIES ON CHINA. By Ronald Hall. 1931. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. ix + 275 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

99. LA POLITIQUE ETRANGERE DU GOUVERNEMENT NATIONAL DE CHINE 
ET LA REVISION DES TRAITES INEGAUX. By James Woo Kaiseng. 
1931. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. 112 pp. 20 /rs.) 


Mr. McCorpock’s book may profitably be read in conjunction 
with Dr. Joseph’s more comprehensive study of the same period in 
his Foreign Diplomacy in China, 1894-1900. Dr. McCordock employs 
a more narrative style and the interest of his book is enhanced by apt 
quotations from the press of the time. The first chapter, however, 
is not particularly successful. 

The story of the Battle of the Concessions, 1895 to 1900, with its 
long tale of bullying and aggression, reflects little credit upon the 
statesmen and people of Europe. It makes dismal reading for English- 
men who have the honour and the interests of their country at heart. 
It is consoling, therefore, that an American historian, after intensive 
study of the period, can yet write in appreciative and friendly terms 
of the policy pursued by Great Britain. 


Mr. Wei Yung appears to use the word “Cult” in the sense of 
“teachings.” In 1918 Dr. Sun Yat-sen published a book which he 
called Plans for National Reconstruction. This volume is a translation 
of the first section of that work dealing with psychological reconstruc- 
tion. A better translation has already been published in English 
under the equally unsatisfactory title of Memoirs of a Chinese 
Revolutionary. 

Dr. Sun’s theory was that the will power and power to act of the 
Chinese people had been paralysed by the saying that had come down 
to them from the ancient sages, ‘‘ Understanding is easy, action is 
difficult.” He therefore set himself to prove by a multitude of examples 
that the exact opposite is the truth, namely, “ understanding is difficult, 
action is easy.” 


Mr. MacNair has endeavoured to write for the general reader an 
account of the Revolution in China solely from the domestic angle. 
China’s international relations, however, are inextricably intertwined 
with, and are often the mainspring of, her domestic politics, so that 
to omit consideration of the former is very apt to deprive the latter of 
all meaning. This method of writing history makes the tale of China’s 
senseless twenty years of civil wars even more dreary reading and not 
less complicated than it otherwise would be. The best chapters are 
those describing Sun Yat-sen’s relations with Soviet Russia and the 
penultimate chapter describing the present state of communism in 
China. There is some carelessness in the spelling of Chinese names. 
‘ Kuomingtang’ is not a permissible variation for Kuomintang. 


Mr. Ronald Hall’s book consists of voluminous quotations from 
well-known works on China strung on to a tenuous thread of com- 
mentary. Mr. Hall is not the first to present a picture of China by 
Galton’s method of composite portraiture, but he has not been particu- 
larly successful in carrying the idea into practice. 


The monograph by Mr. Woo Kaiseng is a somewhat perfunctory 
and not particularly well-informed account of China’s recent treaty 
negotiations padded out with reprints of some of the treaties concluded 
since the establishment of the Nanking Government. 
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100. TRETIAKOV (S.): Roar Cuina: An episode in nine scenes. 
Translated from the Russian by F. Polianovska and Barbara 
Nixon. 1931. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 87 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

The episode round which this play is written is based on an incident 
which actually happened some years ago on the Upper Yangtze, namely, 
the murder of a foreigner promptly followed—owing to the accident that 
a gunboat was present—by redress and reparation. In the play, which is 
written for Soviet propaganda purposes, the facts are distorted out of 
recognition and the characters—without exception—are puppets and 
not human beings. 


tor*. RESTARICK (H. B.): Sun Yat Sen. 1931. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Oxford University Press. 8vo. xvii + 167 
pp. $2.50. 13s. 6d.) 

The style and matter of this book are both somewhat simple-minded 
and elementary. Its chief merit is its honesty. The author does not 
attempt to conceal the discreditable episodes in Sun Yat Sen’s life. There 
are many flaws in the idol. Perhaps the fact that no worthier person 
could be found to fill that position explains the desperate straits to which 
China after two decades of chaos has been reduced to-day. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 


102*, NETHERLANDS East INpIEs. Economic Conditions in the 
Netherlands East Indies, September, 1931. 1932. (London: 
H.M.S.O. La. 8vo. 126 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THE AMERICAS 


103. LIBERALISM IN Mexico. By Wilfrid Hardy Callcott. 193r1. 
(Stanford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xiii + 410 pp. $5.60. 23s.) 

In a volume of some 400 pages, the author (whose earlier work, 
Church and State in Mexico, deals with the period before 1857) traces 
the long series of social and political adjustment by which the Mexican 
people—or rather, the active 3-5 per cent. of the population—have 
been trying to embody in practice the principles of ‘“ Liberalism ”’ 
which the political theorists and army chiefs of 1857 wrote into the 
famous Constitution of that year. The period covered is from 1857 to 
1929, but almost one half of the book is devoted to the years since 
IgIo. 

The presentation of the subject is clear in spite of the difficulty of 
dealing with the mass of contradictory and biassed reports and asser- 
tions and passionate accusations thrown out in the course of the 
striving of a people intensely partisan by nature and fired by a lively 
imagination. Those who wish to understand present-day conditions 
in Mexico or are interested in politico-social experiments will find the 
book very helpful as a factual guide through the medley and welter of 
events and cross-currents of that epoch. 

A copious bibliography is given, particularly complete in respect of 
the more recent times. It comprises manuscript and printed records, 
both private and official, of all colours of political and philosophic 
creeds—testimony to the thoroughness of the author’s method and his 
disposition to enable his readers to examine original sources, whether 
these be favourable or unfavourable to what is called in Mexico, as in 
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other countries with a Catholic background, by the beguiling name of 
“ Liberalism.” 

It may be well to mention that, in Mexico, ‘‘ Liberalism ”’ connotes 
Jacobinism, a fanatical enmity towards religious authority and a 
strong tendency to deprive religious and even charitable societies of 
civil rights and legal existence, as well as to strip the clergy of the 
ordinary rights of citizenship. In short, “ Liberalism” implies, in 
Mexico, anti-Catholicism and a generally positivist or materialistic 
spirit, but does not exclude, in fact, the persecution of men for their 
ideas. 

In general, the author succeeds in preserving an air of dispassionate 
recording of facts; indeed, it is, if anything, a fault—from the point 
of view of the ordinary reader—that the style and context of this 
valuable book are generally lacking in relief and colour, for the subject 
itselfis farfrom dull. Only when speaking of the troubles of the Roman 
Catholic Church is there an occasional glint of spirit and a faint sugges- 
tion of relish. 

If one might venture a note of criticism, it would be that the 
writer is not discriminating enough in his citations from his sources. 
While careful to indicate the “ colour ”’ of the Catholic sources, he does 
not afford his readers equal assistance when quoting or citing the 
statements of other writers of notoriously unequal merit or reliability. 

The book is valuable in itself, but in order to extract the most 
from it the reader should have some background of knowledge of the 
character and history of the Mexican people, their origins, customs and 
experiences. 

The chapters which relate to the epic struggle of Juarez—for even 
supported as he was by the United States it was none the less a heroic 
effort—will be found most interesting, and hardly less so those which 
deal with the rise and fall of the Diaz rule. The Indian’s passion for 
landholding; the “ mestizo’s”’ proud and fierce resistance of foreign 
domination; the powerful influence of the age-long organisation and 
accumulated socio-political experience of the Church; the yeasty 
ferment caused by modern materialistic philosophy and modern 
industrial methods in a still largely patriarchal society—all are here 
discussed or suggested, as are also the Diaz policy on the land question 
and the social effects of the newer industrialism upon the people 
employed in the factories. 

The chapter on General Social Conditions during the latter part of 
the Diaz régime is not very satisfactory, but that is because the author, 
while making the subject interesting, does not give us all we would 
like to know about it. 

Concerning Madero, that fatal dreamer who succeeded to power after 
the disappearance of Diaz, it appears to us that the author omits an item 
of some importance, for the withering effects of the pictorial and verbal 
ridicule directed against the Madero government were certainly very 
great. This is barely indicated in the work under review. 

The book ends on a note of interrogation. It could hardly be 
otherwise, since, in spite of great professions and some evident material 
benefits to the poorer classes, the question of the real results of 
“ Liberalism ’’ in Mexico is still an open one. 

Indications are not lacking of the possible emergence of a new 
Dictatorship, nor would it be astonishing, however ironic, to find the 
United States proving friendly towards such a consolidation of forces 
in its neighbour to the South. R. D. HutTcuison. 
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104*. THE STRUGGLE FOR SOUTH AMERICA: Economy and Ideology. 
By J. F. Normano. 1931. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
294 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

105. MODERN SOUTH AMERICA: a comprehensive survey. By C. W. 
Domville Fife. 1931. (London: Seeley, Service. 8vo., illus., 
map. 320 pp. 2Is.) 

106*. Mexico: a Study of Two Americas. By Stuart Chase and 
Marion Tyler. 1931. (New York: Macmillan. 8vo. vii + 
338 pp. $3.) 

Dr. NorMANOo’s book is an extremely important and stimulating 
study which ought to be read by all who are interested in the réle 
played by South America not merely in the economic but also in the 
political world of to-day. Dr. Normano has peculiar qualifications 
for handling the immense problems affecting the international relation- 
ships of that continent, since, as Professor Haring mentions in the 
Introduction, he has been trained in the best schools of economic 
thought abroad and has had long periods of residence in Europe and 
the United States. Moreover, he is by birth a Brazilian who is able 
to give us a saner and more sympathetic insight into the psychology 
of the peoples of South America, though particularly, of course, of 
those occupying the largest republic of the continent. 

The first section of the book deals with the “ Economy” and 
consists of an analysis illustrated by more than twenty statistical 
tables of the trading relationships existing in pre-War and post-War 
times between various parts of South America and the chief com- 
petitors for her trade—the United Kingdom with other European 
rivals and the United States. Here the decline of the trade of the 
United Kingdom and the growth of that of the United States are 
brought out, and in regard to the latter emphasis is laid on the fact 
that American success has been achieved essentially in those articles 
adapted to the methods of mass-production, automobiles taking first 
place. Section 2 is concerned with the “ Ideology ” which is being 
used as a tool in the economic struggle by various rivals, and the 
motives of the various seducers of this “ Fair Helen” of commerce 
are discussed in a very illuminating manner. Here are reviewed the 
various cultural and political tendencies—Latin Americanism, Hispano- 
Americanism, Lusitanianism, Pan-Americanism and the rest—which 
attempt to sway the feelings of South Americans to or from Europe 
or North America. One general conclusion which emerges from this 
discussion is that most of the Republics, with, however, the important 
exception of Brazil, are disposed to listen attentively to the proposals 
of European seducers as the best means of defence against the increas- 
ing power of the United States, or, in other words, against the “‘ Peligro 
Yanqui.”’ Fear of this American domination, culturally and politically 
as well as economically, is thus a powerful factor in tending to effect 
a union of Spanish America under the leadership of the Argentine. 
The .case of Brazil, however, is different. “All is peculiar in the 
history of Brazil,” a country actually greater in size than the United 
States and containing a heterogeneous population now over forty 
millions. Here the anti-Yankee sentiment does not exist; rather 
does Brazil, in accordance with her traditional friendship towards the 
United States, openly invite American financial help in pressing for- 
ward with her modern policy of industrialisation which has already 
achieved such notable results in So Paulo and Rio Grande. In 
connection with this policy Dr. Normano’s views on the Cuba experi- 
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ment, to which he devotes a separate section, are very interesting 
and thought-provoking. There can be no doubt as to the extent to 
which this island has been penetrated economically by the United 
States, but according to this writer, far from this having been detri- 
mental to Cuban culture and political independence, it has had just 
the reverse effect ; and Cuba now seems destined to play an important 
part in reconciling what appears to be the divergent interest of North 
and South America. Copious notes and references add to the value 
of the book although it contains no index. 


Mr. Domville Fife’s work can be recommended as a general descrip- 
tive and up-to-date survey of the many parts of South America based 
on residence and various journeys in the continent. It is an eminently 
readable book liberally illustrated with characteristic views. 


The book on Mexico is described by its author, an American, as 
being “‘ the account of a wayfaring economist in a land he does not 
know much about,” but which he found during his five months’ sojourn 
there to be enormously interesting and stimulating. Others may well 
have their interest in this romantic region of Central America stimu- 
lated by this somewhat unconventional account with its oddly attrac- 
tive illustrations, even if they may not always feel able to agree with 
his views. In the first chapters he summarises the outstanding 
characteristics of the early cultures of Mexico—Maya, Toltec and 
Aztec. Then came the Spanish conquest and with it ‘“ three hundred 
years of slow decline in civilisation.” The decline continued through- 
out the nineteenth century, especially as a result of the Diaz régime 
which tried to Westernise Mexico by introducing the machine and 
industrialism. But with 1917 and the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion came a welcome turning-point in the history of the country, and 
the essential feature of the recent development has been the recog- 
nition of the Indian as the background and wellspring of Mexican 
life. Now according to Mr. Chase, “ Indianisation is steadily increas- 
ing,” and the Indian together with the Mestizo form 96 per cent. of 
the total population of over sixteen millions. He welcomes this and 
strongly urges that all future policy should be based on a “ full compre- 
hension of the cardinal importance of the Indian, his inheritance, his 
psychology, his craftsmanship.”’ Particularly should the handicrafts 
be encouraged, while mechanisation on the American model is strenu- 
ously resisted. Thus will Mexico help not only herself but all Latin 
America, and she will enormously aid “the relations of the United 
States with her neighbours to the south—relations human if not 
financial.” 

The book contains a selected bibliography, but one is surprised 


to find that it contains no reference to the works by Joyce. 
R. H. Kinvie. 


107*, THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES OF AMERICAN STATES, 1889- 
1928. Edited with an introduction by James Brown Scott. 
1931. (New York and London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
xliv + 55I pp. 17s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a very carefully prepared collection of the various Con- 
ventions and Resolutions adopted by the American States from the 
First Inter-American Conference held at Washington in 1889 up to and 
including the Sixth Conference of Habana in 1928. The work is 
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intended as a homage to the memory of Simon Bolivar, who was the 
first to foresee the advantages of a periodical congress of the representa- 
tives of each American State “‘ that should act as a council in great 
conflicts, to be appealed to in case of common danger and be a faithful 
interpreter of public treaties when difficulties should arise and conciliate, 
in short, all our differences.’”’ Bolivar’s vision materialised in the 
establishment of the Pan-American Union whose influence in the 
realisation of the “ spiritual and temporal unity ” amongst the nations 
of America has been steadily increasing. More fortunate than the 
States of the continent of Europe, the American nations have been 
able to agree among themselves on many of the problems of inter- 
national relations, more particularly in regard to the codification of 
both public and private international law, as is clearly evidenced in the 
complete series of documents published in this volume. 

The work is edited, with an introduction, by Dr. Brown Scott and 
bears the same stamp of excellence as the many other books with 
which this eminent and indefatigable publicist has already enriched the 
literature of international law. C. Joun CoLomsBos, 


108*. THE SouTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. Ninth Edition. 1932. 
(London: Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd. 8vo. Ixvili + 
626 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Gives up-to-date particulars of the products, trade and resources of 
Cuba, Mexico and Central and South America. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


ORDEAL BY BANKING. 


To the Editor, International Affairs. 


Sir, 

The notice of this book in the current (January) number omits the 
title Ordeal by Banking, and refers to it only under its sub-title ‘‘ The 
Test of a Constructive Policy.” 

Moreover, the notice does not indicate that the book is a criticism 
of orthodox banking policy, nor that the constructive proposals put 
forward are those of Major C. H. Douglas with which all serious 
students of economics are now familiar, since he gave evidence before 
the Macmillan Committee. 

As these omissions are likely to mislead members of the Institute 
and other readers of ‘‘ International Affairs”’ as to the contents of the 
book, I shall be obliged if you will give equal publicity to this cor- 
rection as you have given to the review. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. ALLEN YOUNG. 
Woodlands, 
Nr. Maldon, Essex. 
February 8th, 1932. 





